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FOUR COILER WASTE CARD 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, 


Southern Agent - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Complete Waste 
Reworking Plants 


THE BEST 
NORTHROP LOOM 
BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 
LARE MADE BY 


NORTHROP 


Look for our name on your Bobbins 
and Shuttles 


Draper Company 
HOPEDALE, MASS. 


LOOM MANUFACTURERS & 


DRAPER CO., HOPEDALE, MASS. 


DRAPER COMPANY | 
NORTHROP LOOM REPAIRS 

NORTHROP LOOMS 


TRADE MARK 


MADE BY 


Southern Agent 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, 188 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 


——FORMERLY—. 


H. A. METZ & CO. 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestufts 
and Chemicals 


| SoLe LICENSEES AND IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS OF | 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 
122 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
- 140 Oliver St , Boston, Mass. 1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 20 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St, Providence, R. I. 45 Alexander St. Montreal, Can. 
317 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 28 Wellington, St., Toronto, Can, 


John P. Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Sottener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Atlantic Ave. Boston 


A. H. WASHBURN, President 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


22 West Trade Street Charlotte, N. ‘i 


PHONE 342 


F, H, WASHBURN, Treas. & Mgr. 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
NATIONAL GUM & MICA COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Importers of : 
WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUNDS 

WEIGHTING SOFTENER MIKAH COTTON SOFTENER 
CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE TALLOW SLASHER OLL 
WHITE SOFTENER SOLUBLE OIL 
SWISS GUM DIRECT and SULPHUR COLORS 
S. 5. SOFTENER BASIC COLORS 


FINISHING PASTES POTATO STARCHES 
BLEACHERS SOAP SAGO FLOUR 


Perfect materials at low prices. Special information given free by practical men for 
Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Dyeing of all kinds of goods. 
If your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. We can help you. 


"Phone 2972. Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


AUDIT Inc. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS 


OFFICES 
901-903 Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
811 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Richmond, Va. 


(C. L. SMITH, President and Treasurer : 
OFFICERS< JOHN W. TODD. Vice-President and Assistant Treasurer 
| WALTER CHARNLEY, Secretary 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
the latest invention in Sad- 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


é ae dies for Top Rolis of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Malinisns Should Look Up the Advantages of the 
Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery. It is 
applied successfully to the following carding room 
machinery : 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Rolls for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED | 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Trade-Mark 


Went 


Which Require No O# or Grease and Save You Money in Many Ways 


If mot, write te us at once for information 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - - Bound Brook, N. J. 


Don’t Pay Good Money for 
Impractical, Unmechanical 
and Often Worthless 
Fountains. 


Here is a practical Fountain, which 
combines the Faucet and Bubbie Fea- 


tures~takes care of the overflow 
waste, and insures 


SAFETY AND SERVICE 


This is an age of sanitary plumbing 
and the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivislons. 


SERVICE 
rast PURO Xtways 


Is made of heavy brass with extra 
heavy nickel plate. Bubbler easily 
controlled by separate squeeze” hand- 
le. No spurts-—no choking ‘inside re- 
gulation prevents “shower-bath.” 
Faucet is controlled by another squeeze 
handle. Faucet gives full water pres- ¥ 
sure. Has thread for hose if wan 


Write us the numberof your employes 
and water pressure and we'll present 
an interesting proposition to 
promptly. 


Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Company 


342 Main Street, Haydenville Mass. 


Actual Size 7” High 
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Prevention Accidents Cotton Mills 


In responding to an invitation to 
discuss The Prevention of Cotton 
Mill Accidents before this influen- 
tial Association founded over half 
a century ago, I have been inter- 
ested in the extent to which the 
subject is represented in your past 
proceedings. Your esteemed Secre- 
tary has selected and placed before 
me the references te a topic which 
must often be in the minds of mill 
owners, 

These embrace two dealing with 
accident prevention. One is a brief 
record of some honored pioneers in 
the development of cotton mill e- 
quipment, and the other an analy- 
sis Of three years’ accident exper- 
ience in twelve mills under one own- 
ership. Incidental reference to pre- 
vention is made in addition in two 
papers by insurance representatives 
on methods of compensation and in 
one on mill management. 


It has been said that death and 
faxes are the only human certain- 
ties and aceident is a good third, 
but there is a hearty: 
as to whether we have reached the 
irreducible minimum in the ratio of 
any of them. Public opinion, for- 
ified by facets, insists that compen- 
sation at its best is a poor “cure” 
for accident and demands more 
“prevention”. It igs no answer to 
this in the twentieth century to 
say Lhat the mill owner knows his 
own business best and that he needs 
ho prompting or assistance from 
Others. During the last decade safe- 
fy engineering has grown to pro- 
fessional standing and the mill own- 
er must preve his proteetive ca- 
pacity, as well as assert it, by se- 
curing, as others are doing, pro- 
gressive reduction in the number of 
preventable casualties 

The total industria] 
the United States are enormous and 
greatly exceed. those of older civ- 
ilizations, but the statisties, unless 

carefully analyzed, easriv lend them- 
exaggeration and unjust 
conclusidns..as. to responsibility. 

This is the age of scientific meth- 
on in business and the humanita- 
rian argument will jose nothing of 
its foree by application of the for- 
mer to ascertain the truth about in- 
dustrial casualities. Confining my- 
self strictly to-cotton mills. me 
ask what is the histori¢al setting, 
what are the economical factors and 
statistics of death and injury in the 
industry, and what are we doing 


injuries in 


about it ? 


In both the Eastern and Western 
| Worlds the textile industry was, in 


skepticism 


sified the previously 


John Calder before } 


the order of industrial development, 
the foremost in adopting power pro- 
eesses and self-acting machinery 
and it has maintained this lead to 
the present time. No industry has 
so large a proportion of mechanical 
appliances per employee and in con- 
sequence, the risks attending all ex- 
tensive use of machinery were first 
noticeable in the totton industry 
and were soon found to be of a se- 
rious nature, 

The machine cotton industry arose 
in England at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. It did not imply the 
“sotton mill” as now existing, but 
it ‘involved the rapid displacement 
by the factory system of: product- 
ion of domestic cotton working, 
manual labor for at least one hun- 
dred years previous, and it massed 
the eperatives in populous places 
and toenfined premises unter un- 
sanitary working conditions, which 
caused the serious deterioration of 
their health in a single generation. 
Early in the history of the machine 
industry, the State had to step in 


to protect the child, both against 


iis employer and its parents. The 


first factory act, largely a dead let- 


ter through lax enforcement, was 
passed in 1802 to abolish the ex- 
local authorities who offered them 
on an indenture system to cotton 
manufacturers: The latter, carried 
away by the vista of great wealth, 
were unable to see to what this em- 
ployment of young people of tender 
years for long hours at unremitting 
tasks would lead. This act, however, 
took no notiee of accident risk. 

The epoch-making inventions, 
which made the cotton factory sys- 
tenr possible, were quickly carried 
to New England, whose vatfuable 
water courses were soon harnessed 
to mills ‘of a similar type. In Eng- 
land, where water power was poor 
and of relatively small volume, there 
were 188 water power cotton fac- 
tories in operation in 1788. The first 
Boulton & Watt steam engine was 
placed ina cotton mill in 178 and 
the porfeoting of Watt's invention 
led, early in the nineteenth century, 
to great extension in the factory 
system of cotton working and inten- 
existing evils 
under which the operatives. suffer- 
ed, The exploitation of children eon- 
tinued and the parents were equal- 
ly desirous with the employers that 
this should he so. 

In New England the large, valu- 
able and economical water powers 
were for long the cotton factory 
sites and are still of great import- 


National Association of Cotton Sevufectaraen. 


ance. The development of the indus- 
try here Was more gradual, and the 
hardy native sloch, which formed 
the first operatives, was consequent- 
ly jess affected by working condi- 
tions novel alike to them and their 
amployers. From the first, however, 
the cotton mill has been inherently 
a dangerous place, and little fore- 
sight was exhibited in constructing 
some of its mechanical appliances 


with due regard to the ignorance 


and eagerness of the agricultural 
laborers who’ flocked to the mills. 
The invention of cotton machinery 
and of the steam engine practically 
brought about an industrial re- 
volution in both countries and it 
was long before the consequences 
perceived and reflected upon. 

It was not until 1844, in England, 
and due to the labors of Robert Ow- 
en, a prominent cotton mill owner, 
and Lord Ashley, afterwards the 
great Earl Shaftesbury, and a few 
ovchers, that any notice was taken 
by the Stale of the havoc wrought 
by injuries from machinery on the 
operatives. The evidence, however, 
was so overwhelming that in a leg- 
islature; in which the laborer had 
no control and little representation, 
the non-provision of certain safe- 
guards was made a criminal offense. 
Even then the protection afforded 
extended only to prime movers and 
transmission, the aetual cotton ma- 
chinery not being dealt with. A step 
in the right direction, however, had 
been Laken and the example of what 
could be done to safeguard, by giv- 
ing thought in the whirl of wealth 
creation, was not lost upon many 
of the more enlightened and hu- 
mane mill owners; but it was only 
through a succession of statutes, 
each strongly opposed and cover- 
ing the next thirty years, that the 
legal right of the cotton mill opera- 
tives to have healthy and safe work- 
place provided by their employers 
was established in Great Britain. 

All this development had as its 
subiect only cotton, and later other 
textiles, but it was seen by 1867 
that no logieal distinction eould be 
maintained hetween these and the 
muoch larger volume of power man- 
ufacturers which had sprung up 
with the advent of the.steam..-en- 
gine: and the statute of that year 
made the safety and accident pro- 
Visions identical for all factories. 
The lassitude which a twelve. or 
fourteen hour day caused in wom- 
en and children, predisposing to ac- 
cident, was partly relieved by the 
ten hour law passed in England in 


cation and 


1819, though negligentiy enforced, 
but it was not until 1874 that Mas- 
sachusetis led the way. in the Uni- 
ted States with a similar law. 

The industrial revolution in the 
United States did not reach its cli- 
max until about eight years after 
the Civil War. At that period em- 
ployers’ liability rested only on com- 
mon law, factory restrictions were 
practically unknown and child la- 
bor laws little respected. In the 
meantime, a large part of our tex- 
tile machinery was imported and it. 
benefitted from such protection as 
foreign makers had standardized. In 


other safety respec.s as late as 1874 


protection was wholly dependent 
upon the initiative of mill owners. 

It was not for thirty-three years 
after the first English statute pro- 
viding safely in cotton mills had 
been passed in Great Britain that 
the State of Massachusetts, always 
in lead in the United States in edu- 
industrial betterment, 
first recognized industrial safety in 
its legislature by the Act of 41877, 
iv which the main provisions of the 
English Faetory Acts were duplicat- 
ed. 

For the next quarter of a centu- 
ry in the United States after the 
Massachusetts Act f 1877, little leg- 
islative progress was made in the 
matter of safety and conditions re- 
mained decidedly below European 
standards. Nevertheless, in individu- 
al plants striking improvements 
were effected by employers in co- 
operation with state officials, in- 
surance undertakers, and manufact- 
urers of machinery. The total of 
injuries, however, never fully re- 
vealed owing to inadequate report- 
ing of accidents, could not be hid. 
and the greut interest awakened a 
decade ago in the conservation of 
of our natural resources speedily 
spread to the vital statistice of our 
industries, with results which have 
heen felt all over the land through 
the attention of nearly every state 
legislature for the past five years 
ii the form of laws, both wise and 
lesswise. 

During: the quarter of a century 
following 1877, a great change for 
the hetter came over the English 
machine cotton industry, the 
ed operatives of 1844 recovered their 
ohysique, the native stock persist- 
ea in their adherence to the cotton 
Dusiness and are now, in physica! 
working condition and  inherite’ 
skill. the best bodv of textile opera- 
tives. A large part of this they ow> 
to the hody of Fnglish Factory Leg- 
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islation, which, though stoutly op- 
posed, placed the employers in the 
closely competitive cotton business 
on an absolutely equal footing, and 
enabled employees to demonstrate 
greater efficiency with a shorter 
working day and a safer workplace. 

The development in the United 
States has been quite otherwise. The 
cotton manufacturers here have had 
to face a great industrial revolu- 
tion, which they were powerless to 
control. The native stock raising Its 
standard of living and ambitions 
gradually forsook the cotton mills 
and its place was taken in sucecess- 
ion of foreign races in the order of 
the emigration fron Europe and 
practically in a de reasing order of 


intelligence and standards of living. 


It became difficult in some distrets 
to procure any English-speaking la- 
bor and this handicap (gradually 
extending to overseers as well) 
seems destined to become perma- 
nent.Neverless, it must be reckoned 
with for effective progress in in- 
dustrial safety. We need more, not 
less, precaution in our cotton mills 
than in Europe. Many American em- 
ployers in our textile and other 
plants have risen to the oe¢casion 
and gone far beyond any local stat- 
utory requirements in their anxie- 
ty to cope with the situation. Spe- 
cial mention may be made of the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
whieh, in some of the plants, has 
had to cope with something like 
seventeen languages and dialects 
and has obtained remarkable fre- 
ductions in casualities. The safety 
eommittee work of Ludlow Asso- 
ciates, one of your own members, 
will also well repay study by mill 
executives Such cases, however, 
have been the exception rather than 
the rule. As a matter of fact the 
industrial tragedies of the: forest, 
the field, the factory-and the mine, 
for a long time weighed very lightly 
upon the American conscience. Em- 
ployers, employees, and the gener- 
al body of citizens were alike in re- 
sponding chiefly to catastrophes and 
in having little concern to prevent 
the daily loss of life and limb dur- 
ing our great industrial develop- 
ment which obessed us very much 


as it did the early cotton manu- 


facturers in England and grew be- 
yond all anticipation. Today, hap- 
pily, the majority of employers in 
all our industries are deeply con- 
cerned to avoid accident to employ- 
ees and they are guided by no nar- 
row interpretation of the exiising 
statutes. It is wholly in acord with 
the American spirit that so much 
has been accomplished without le- 
gal pressure in the last ten years 
of wide publicity on industrial in- 
juries. 


I do not propose to touch here 
on the subject ef compensation for 
accident. Indeed, I do not believe 
that a compensation burden on an 
industry is in itself the creator of 
the best accident-reducing. condi- 
tions, though the excellent techni- 
cal assistance of the safety experts 
of insurance undertakers has been 
beyond question helpful. The wave 
of interest due to the recent inci- 
dence of this economical! burden up- 
on the cotton industry is bound to 
subside. and sooner or later the con- 
sumer will foot the bill. As a mat- 
tor of fact, it is not in the mil} count 
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ing house, the state house or the in- 


surance office, but in the mill it- 
self and amongst vhe responsible 
executives there that we must look 
for the initiative taat will procure 
the reduction of the present acci- 
dent rate in cotton manufacture and 
a corresponding relief 1n compen- 
sation payments and insurance éost, 
not to speak of the moral gains. 

It is well Known that the economic 
factor has been and musi still be 
ths mainspring of the ‘cotion man- 
ufacturers’ progress as of all other 
industrial enterprise, but this does 
not shut out consideration of em- 
ployees whose health and safety 
affect the long result. To an extent 
regretted by ali mill owners, the 
mill is still to many of its opera- 
Lives only a stepping stone and the 
seeds of precaution and of safety 
habits have to Le sown largely on a 
moving sori. 

For the ‘statistical portion of this 
necessarily limited discussion I con- 
fine myself to the accident returns 
from the cotton mills of Massachu- 
setts whose records are well main- 
tained’ and whose casualty exper- 
ience is not the least favorable to 
the industry. What then is the ex- 
tent of the reported injury sustain- 
ed in the cotton mills of that state 
which represents the most advanc- 
ed safety practice in the industry? 
The mills employed between July 
1, 1912 and June 30, 1913, an aver- 
age of 112,384 operatives, of whom 
nearly one-half were females, and 
in that time 7,489 casualities were 
reported. Fataliiies do not figure 
prominently in the cotton mill risk. 
In the above, thirteen males—two 
of them minors—were killed, and 
7,476 persons more or less injured; 
the injury ratio being 66 per 1,000 
employees per annum. Seventeen 
hundred and sixteen 1,716) of the 
accidents or 23 per cent occured to 
females. Specific mufilation was sus- 


tained in eighty-one of the non-fata!] 


accidents and involved the loss of 
four eyes, two hands, one foot, two 
or more fingers in twelve cases; one 
finger in sixty cases and one toe in 
two cases. The other injuries varied 
from serious wounds and contus- 
ions to trifling hurts involving no 
absence from work. 

The disability due to these inju- 
ries was under two weeks in over 
76 per cent. or in 5,711 cases; two 
to four weeks in 862 cases; four to 
eight weeks in 564 cases; eight to 
thirleen weeks in 206 cases; thir- 
teen weeks to six months in 113, 
and over half a year in twelve cas- 
es. | 

This in brief is what happened in 
one year in the cotton mills of one 
state, and any helpful study of pre- 
vention involves the further ques- 
tions: Where did these aceidents 
occur, how and why, and what can 
be one in the premises? 

Owing to the supreme place ne- 
eessarily occupied by machinery in 
the cotton industry, it is desirable 
to isolate at once all trival oeceur- 
ences and these beyond remedy 
from. physical safeguarding though 
not necessarily unpreventable by 
better supervision and instruction, 
When this is done we find that in 
Massachusetts in one year the three 
chief mechanical elements in all 
mills, viz.: belting, shafting and 
gearing, caused three times as much 


lost time per employe in,cotton mills 
as in the thirteen other leading in- 
dustries (Table 1), and the element 
of gearing alone was four and one- 
half times more dangerous. 


TABLE 1 
Days Lost Time From Injury Per 1,000 
Employees. 
Thirteen Cotton 
Cause Industries Mills Ratio 
Belting .. .. 21.7 43.6 2. 
Shafting.. .. 12.4 30.2 2.4 
Gearing.. .. 21.1 98.2 4.6 
55.2 171.9 3.3 


If we compare the lost time in 
sotton mills from the above causes 
with that in another industry also 
using much machinery we find the 
ratio is over five times and the 
specal item of loss of time from gear 
accidents nearly thirty-four times. 


TABLE 2 

Days Lost Time From injury Per 1,000 
Employees. 
Shoe Cotton. 

Cause Industry Mills Ratio 
Belting .. .. 20.0 43.6 2.2 
30.2 ». 8.9 
Gearing... .. 2.9 98.2 33.8 

TORE 30.6 171.9 6.6 


Such economic facts should lead 
cottan mill owners not to rest on 
past achievements, but to organize 
mora throughly than has been done 
to reduce these losses and others 
which they imply on both employer 
and employee. There are not lack- 
ing indications that the burden on 
the industry of compensation pre- 
miums will shortly be increased, 
owing to alleged, unfavorable ex- 
perience with the cotton mill acci- 
dent risk. 

In the cotton industry the amount 
of machinery investment per em- 
ployee is much larger than in most 
others, and if speed and intensive 
use for profuction increase | the 
ehance of injury to operatives from 
machinery sources. The inherent 
mechanical risk of the industry is 
well recognized and is further illus- 
trated by the analysis in Table 3 
of 557 textile aceidents reported 
consecutively in Massachusetts. | 


It was noted that in 192, or about 
a third, of these injuries, no loss 
Lime was caused: in 277, or one-half, 
the absence was under two weeks, 
and in 88 cases, or about 46 per 
eent., disability extended over two 
weeks. 

It is not my present purpose to 
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go into the details of the well-known 
methods for preventing, by more 
physical safeguards, a number of 
these aceidents, but rather to urge 
such executive interest as will se- 
cure their constant application and 
improvement. The comparison mad+ 
in Table 2, between cotton mill and 
shoe machinery gearing accidents. 


illustrates the results where the 


commercial responsibility for the 
safety conditions on leased machines 
lies wholly in the hands of the mak- 
er; in this case a single large cor- 
poration with a. well-deserved re- 
putation for care in this matter. 
On the other hand, though cottor 
mills might copy with advantage 
many of the protective precautions 
adopted with gears in the shoe in- 
dustry, the cotton aecident risk is 
distinctly increased by reason of 
the multiplied places at which a 
single worker may receive injury 
as compared with a shoe machinery 
operative. These considerations are 
mentioned in order to make fair 
comparisons, whch cannot be done 
by quotng statistics alone. 


It is worthy of notice that 120 of 
the above accidents or, more than 
2) per cent of the total, occurred 
while operatives were cleaning ma- 
chinery in motion, a cause of acci- 
dent much more prominent in the 
‘textile industry than in any other. 
The technical necessity to clean at 
frequent intervals in order to main- 
tain quality and quantity of pro- 
duct, the economic disadvantage of 
idie machines the interest of em- 
ployee employer and _ frequently 
overseer in the earnings due to ab- 
sence of stoppages ,all tend to make 
cleaning in motion one of the prob- 
lems of the industry. So difficulit 
has it been to prevent such danger- 
ous employment even where both 
the intention and action of the man- 
agement have been directed towards 
safety that mechanical solutions of 
the difficulty have been sought. 
Where no strenuous effort is made 
administratively to check cleaning 
in motion, it goes on daily as a mat- 
ter of course with inevitable acei- 
dent. 


The administrative solution de- 
mands a good deal closer supervis- 
ion and education of employees than 
overseers ,as a rule, have been able 
or willing to give to the matter, and. 


unless mill owners take up the issue | 


TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF PARTS CAUSING 
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Machinery Qo & ow Pst 222 one 
Openers and pickers:..| 6 | 4 | | | 2 22 
Spinning: twisting 12 | 1 25. 40 
Winders; quillers ...... 3 3] of 2 10 
Marline layers ......... | 2 f 
Printing .......... 2 2 4 
Cloth winders .........! 4 4. 
pe | 21 | 21 
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vigorously, little improvement can 
be expected from executive hand- 
ling of the class of labor now avail- 
able for textile operations 

The mechanical solution is a sure 
remedy for a number of the fre- 
quent injuries due to cleaning in 
motion. It involves considerable ex- 
pense, It will not take care of the 
risk due’ to permitted cleaning in 
motion of main line shafting and 
transmission, but it does solve a 
large part of the cleaning accidents. 
It consists in developing interlock- 
ing machine and gearguards which 
automatically prevent the applica- 
tion of power to any machine while 
the guards are removed or are op- 
ened up for cleaning purposes. 
There is nothing new in the princi- 
ple, whieh has long been appied to 
military apparatus and many other 
types. of dangerous appliances. It 
is applicable alike to gearguards, 
roll coverers, clothed cylinders and 
parts running at high speed which 
can cause serious injury even after 
the power is shut off. Machinery 
builders will gradually standardize 
such appliances if mill owners will 
take the iniative and specify them 
on new machinery, but they are sure 
to be omitted if the buyer exhibits 
no interest in this regard. Interlock- 
ing devices have already been: ap- 
plied to openers, pickers, cards, lap- 
pers, doublers, ‘drawing, slubbing, 
roving and ring spinning frames, 
etc. Wherever they have been in- 
sisted upon they have been forth- 
coming, and it is a significant com- 
mentary on the influence of factory 
legislation in effecting improve- 
ments that twenty years ago Rus- 
sian cotton mills were importing 
safer. machinery than we now use 
because of the strict safely regu- 
lations under which that nation per- 
mitied the exploitation ‘of the Mou- 
jik in its textile business. 

Wonders in accident prevention 
have been already accomplished by 
plant owners in other industries, 
comparing in every respect with 
the experienced, intelligent and 
privileged men who own and op- 
erate our cotton mills. The textile 
industry owes it to itself to get 
busy on this matter and I have no 
doubt that as the eonsumer must 
foot the bill-in the end, the nation 
will nol be unwilling to bear a share 
though it will probably, in the fu- 
ture, scrutinize most elosely the 
itemized particulars of any claim 
for assistance, 

This analysis of cotton accidents 
and their prevention would not be 
complete without frank recognition 
of the moral risks involved in the 
industrial world. I have investigat- 
ed many thousands of accidents, 
both In the textile and non-textile 
industries and the blame is pretty 
evenly divided between careless em- 


ployees and neglectful employers. 
The chief causes are... ignorance, 
carelessness, fatigue, unsuitable 
clothing, insuficient lighting, unsafe 
structures, obstructed and defect- 
ive floors, dangerons machinery, 
dangerous operations absence of 


safeguards, “and not Yeast, absence 
of safe working supervision. 

In a gieat many instances the 
carelessness and ignoranee of the 
operatives are contributory and can- 
i.Ol be off-set by physical safeguards 
Or legal enactments, but they can 
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be greatly redueed by painstaking 
instruction and supervision. The Na- 
tional Safety Council and the affilat- 
ed Boston Safety Society of which 
your worthy President is a vice- 
president, consists of employers in 
eyery destription of industry and 
their responsible executives and en- 
gineers who have set themselves to 
gt at the truth about industrial ac- 
cident and who will accept nothing 
but facts. They have got them a 
plenty. They are after “prevention” 
not “cure,” and they include in their 
membership the best safety experts 
in the country who give their ser- 
vices and advice to tha council, free 
of charge, for industrial better- 
ment. 
What our textile mills need in the 
first place is an awakening of in- 
feresL amongst mill superintend- 
ents, foremen and overseers in safe- 
ty work. In spite of the age of ma- 
chine cotton industry and its long 
acquaintance with accident, it has 
not taken the place it should have 


done in the modern safety move-- 


ment. It was the first to experience 
and combat the induStrial dangers 
due to power industry and it ought 
to be in the front rank today in 
eooperating with other industries ‘in 
solving what s common problem, 
which demands enlightened execu- 
live acbion, rather than reliance up- 
on pressure from the State, which 
can never be more than an advisor 
and inspeetor of performance. The 
safety committee on which opera- 
tives from various departments 
serve, along with executives, the 
Safety Suggestion System, the or- 
ganization of workers against dan- 
gerous practices, are conspicuously 
absent in many cotton mills where 
more expensive attempts to safe- 
guard are not lacking. We need to 
take greater advantage of our moral 
resources in the mills and to profit 
by the increasing knowledge about 
the physchology and physiology of 
industrial accidents. 

In all the work the societies IT 
have mentioned undertake, they lay 
emphasis upon the conversion of 
mill executives to an active propa- 
ganda and on the absolute necessi- 
ty for socializing the safety move- 
ment which required for success 
the pooling of industrial accident 
experience and a cooperation of 
forces which no legislation can pro- 
cure. When the cotton manufact- 
urer has complied with the mini- 
mum legal safeguarding provisions 
and has posted various prohibitory 


notices in his plant and drawn the 


attention of overseers to the state 
restrictions upon employment about 
machinery he has only touched the 
fringe of the subject. It is still ne- 
cessary for him to frankly to recog- 
nize and apply his mind to the con- 
tinuing casualities in his own and 
other mills. to challenge every as- 
sertion that reduction is impracti- 
eable and to be the foremost in in- 
orulating his staff with a spirit of 
hopefulness and ambition in all mat- 
ters of industrial betterment. 

If the..man. higher .does- not 
find time to do this, then nobodv 
will. but, if he hberomes a convinced 
advocate of the new safetv measur- 
es and realizes his nvivilegwe and re- 
sponsibilitv. he will effect ehanges 
which will react woon the whole 


spirit of his establishment and wil] 


greatly aid. in the solution of the ad- 
mitedly serious difficulties at -pres- 
ent experienced in training and re- 
taning the only labor now available 
for textile operations. 


Efficiency of Circular Loom 


The Canton lectures of Luther 
Hooper, an eminent textile expert of 
England, delivered before the Roy- 
al Society of Arts, in London, have 
just -been reprinted in the annual 
report of the Smithsonian Institu- 


tion, issued to the public on Aug. 


19, 


Mr. Hooper’s lectures, noted at 
the time in the English press, at- 
tracted little attention in the Unit- 
ed States, largely because of their 
purely analytical character, though 
the Whalley circular weaving ma- 
chine, which in Mr. Hooper’s opin- 
ion, marks the high-water mark of 
weaving development, received 
some publicity here, reflected large- 
ly from the accounts published in 
the British newspapui's. The Whal- 
ley invention first received serious 
attention in England in 1911-1912, 
but its principal was so revalution- 
effort has been made to introduce 
it into general use in competition 
ary in character that no’ genera! 
with the established power /oom. 


Aside from Mr. Hooper's views 
as to the Whalley loom, his lectures 
as published in the Smithsonian re- 
port must prove of considerable in- 
terest to .the practical textile man, 
as well as to the student of textile 
methods. Profuse illustrations ac- 
company the text of the Smithson- 
ian paper. 

Under the title, “The Loom and 
Spindle, Past, Present and Future,” 
Mr. Hooper discusses first the prim- 
itive weaving devices, prehistoric, 
others, the Greek loom, Penelope's 
loom and various Egyptian looms. 

Mr. Hooper’s second lecturer is 
devoted to “Spimning Mechanism 
and the Loom for Automatic Weav- 
ing. Plain and Automatic.” In this 
lecture he discusses “the spindle 
in its later development from the 
domestic spinning wheel of the 
Sixteenth Century to the machines 


of extraordinary capacity and ex- 


actness which supply the  enor- 
mous quantity of yarns of all kinds 
required in the textile industries of 
today.” 

Considerable attention is paid to 
the tapestries, including along with 
the inimitable productions of the 
Brussels looms those of the more 
modern Morris workshops. 

The development of the spinning 
mule, to which Mr. Hooper gives 
attention, is rather a commonplace 
subject to the textile man of today, 
but the illustrations and text touch- 
ing on Crompton’s mule, the mod- 
ern spinning mule, and the ring 
spinning machine .are interesting. 

English hand looms are rather 
exhaustively described, Mr. Hoop- 
er taking the position that this de- 
vice will ever be superseded by 
power machines .in.the. production 
of the highest class of work. 

The silk weaving industry § of 
Bethnal Green receives detailed 
treatment by Mr. Hooper, the looms 
he portrays being much like the 
quaint old ribbon loom that was op- 
erated so arduously by the elderly 


b 


gentleman at the Paterson exhibi- 
tion jast autumn, 

Mr. Hooper also pays particular 
attention to the Chinese silk weav- 
ing industry, believing doubtless 
that the Chinese know some things 
about the manipulation of silk that 
the Caucasian manufacturer does 
not know. 

The third and coneluding lecture 
of Mr. Hooper is concerned with 
‘The Jacquard Machine and Power 
Driven Looms.”. He endeavors to 
establish (‘the rational contiiuity 
of the art of weaving and to show. 
that all real advances in it have 
heen made by bringing’ new ideas — 
to bear on old principles.” 

Jacquard weaving is discussed in 
aetail, together with the Chinese 
draw ioom, narrow silk Weaver's 
loom, Cartwright’s Horrock’s Al- 
mond’s - Austins and Whalley's 
looms. 

Of the last named machine Mr. 
Hooper states that the inventor 
claims to have solved the problem 
of the shuttle, the chief obstacle in 
the way of weaving by power. 

“The Whalley loom,” he contin- 
ues, “seems to me to-be likely to 
revolutionize the construction of 
machines for weaving by power. — 

“Three great advantages are claim- 
ed for it—(1) it is practically nois- 
less; (2) the weft has no jerk or 
strain upon if; (3) very little pow- 
er is required to drive it. In addi- 
tion to this, webs of between 11 
and 12 feet are woven on it.” 
Hooper then explains 
How it differs from the ordinary 
power loom, and (2) how the tra- 
ditional principles of weaving are 
still carried on in it.” As to the 
points of difference, he says: 

“All the operations of the loom 
are worked out by its simply turn- 
ing on ifs own accurately centered 
axis. 

“By an interrupted circular move- 
ment in one direction the warp is 
drawn off the warp beam, the shed 
is opened, and the weft inserted, 
jhe weft itself is gently pressed 
close imstead of being beaten f{o- 
gether, and the woven web is de- 
livered and rolled on the cloth beam 
without any strain or jerk what- 
over. 

“There is no shuttle. A case for 
tne flexible cop of wound weft takes 
its place. The cop itself is of enor- 
mous tength and nolds a hitherto 
unheard-of quantity of yarn. 

“While the whole loom and its 
filtings revolve, the cop case re- 
mains stationary, balanced on the 
shed, and allows ctne weft to be 
drawn off it continwously in one di- 
rection, as, at each revolution, the 
successive sheds are opened. This 
forms, of course, a spiral thread in 
the woven ecloth, the cloth itself be- 
ing produced in tne form of an 
on to the cloth beam an automatic 
enormous tube. As the Cloth 
knife cuts it at a place where spec- 
ially woven doup selvages are made. 
— Daily Trade Record. 


Builder—I've just caught that man 
Brown hanging about smoking dur- 
ing working hours, so I gave him 
his four days’ wages and told him 
to clear out. 

Foreman—Good ‘eavens, gov nor! 
That chap was only looking for a 
job!—London Opinion. 
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‘suggestion in order 


When I wrote our President some 
weeks ago, expressing a few casual 
thoughts concerning the scope of 
our textile schools, he suggested 
that perhaps a brief paper on the 
subject might prove interesting and 
possibly evoke a discussion as to 
the desirability and practicability 
of expanding these schools, and as 
the subject sems to me one of vital 
importance to our textile industry, 
i assented to President Duncan's 
thal the subject 
might have ‘the consideration of 
everyone interested. A. free and 
candid discussion of it should quick- 
ly develop what points, if any, are 
worth further consideration. 

Let me say in beginning, that I 
am not eriticizing or depreciating 
the work done by, or the value of 
our textile schools. They are filling 
an important place in our textile 
industry today; they are of great 
benefit to ambitious mill operatives, 
as well as to young men preparing 
for the higher positions in our mills; 
but these schools could be expand- 
ed into much more useful institu- 
tions. With their present limited 
equipment ,their function is re- 
stricted to dealing with only the 
more elementary problems. 

I can see no reason why our tex- 
tile schools should not be broaden- 
ed in scope, approaching in their 
own field our greater universities 
and engineering schools; having on 
their faculty men enjoying the high- 
est reputation in the various 
branches of the textile imdustry, 
and for their equipment sufficient 
machinery to work out in a practical 
manner the problems whieh are 
constantly arising in carding, spin- 
ning, weaving, dyeing, finishing, etc. 
I think it will not be denied that the 
textile industry of today is in great- 
er need of men with technical 
training than ever before. Whereas 
in the past our superintendents and 
agents, generally speaking, have had 
to depend on a practical training 
entirely, often laboriously worked 
out, and necessarily limited, the time 
has come, I firmly believe, when a 
technical and practical education 
are both equally important, and, in 
fact, necessary, to meet successfully 
the extremely diversified require- 
ments in the textile field. This musi 
not be construed as in any way de- 
preciating the value of that practi- 
eal training by which many of our 
ablest manufacturers have advanc- 
ed the industry to its present day 
status, but had these same men had 
the advantages of a technical edu- 
cation, who can say how much 
more prominent would have been 
our position today in the textile in- 
dustry of the world; and, as I see 
the conditions today, the ever-grow- 
ing competition of home and world 
markets, and the ‘increasing refine 
ments in all branches of the art, we 
must give more and more attention 
to our technical training if we are 
to advance or even nold our own. 

From a fairly broad observation, 
I am led to believe that our textile 
industry today is in many instances 
‘onducted on a basis far from 
with little or no concep- 
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tion of the laws of cause and effect, 
and while I realize that the nature 
of the industry is such that it can 
never, perhaps, be reduced to an 
exact science, nevertheless, there is 
too much superficial knowledge, and 
too little scientific research con- 
nected with it. 

I will give a very slemientar’ il- 
lustration: Not long since we had 
occasion to draw up a schedule of 
machinery for spinning coarse yarns 
for a certain fabric. Our client was 

already operating a mill success- 


fully making these same yarns, but — 


in the new mill they wished to 
make a yarn of a little better quali- 
ity, and, if possible, without in- 
ereased cost, which would make a 


better appearing garment. The 
older mill had no combers; three 
processes of speeders, and spun 


from double :eving. For the new 
mill it was suggested that combers 
be installed and the third process of 
speeders 
measure, the expense of combing. 
The question then immediately 
arose how much waste should be 
taken out in combing to secure the 
desired result, and what effect on 


the final quality and manipulation . 


of the yarn the omission of the 
third process of epeeders would 
have. No doubt, combing would 
make a cleaner product, but would 
this combing and two processes of 
speeders with longer drafts give a 
betlLer, or even as. satisfactory a 
yarn as with no combers and three 
processes of speeders, to spin from 
a single, instead of from double roy- 
ing, in order to: use shorter drafts? 
Here, then, were three methods of 
manipulating the raw product: 

{. Combing, three processes of 
speeders, and spinning from double 
roving. 

2. Combing, two processes of 
speeders and spinning from double 
roving. 

3. Combing, two processes of 
speeders, and spinning from. single 
roving. 

Either one of these methods was 
entirely practicable, but bearing in 
mind that the present mill had no 
combers, three processes of speed- 
ers, and spun from double roving, 
which one of the above three sys- 
tems should be adopted. to secure 
the particular result desired? Of 
course, combing, and three pro- 
cesses of speeders would give a bet- 
ter quality of varn than before, but 
at increased cost; but would meth- 
ods 2 or 3 be satisfactory? Each 
one requires a different machinery 


equipment, an consequently a dif- 
fenet interest and depreciation 


charge, and also each one involves a 
different labor cust. Competition 
compels us to keep these charges at. 
a minimum, and yel,.on the other 
hand, im this instance,..at. least, if 
we sacrifice quality for cost, com- 
petition again eliminates us from 
the markets. 

Pursuing the same thoughts in 
the above example, perhaps a dif- 
used to advantage, or maybe lighter 
carding or double carding would 
bring about the desired result. 
might be interesting to mention that 


be omitted, to offset, in a 


_ Sheldon before National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


I wrote several practical manufac- 
turers in regard to the above prob- 
lem ,and was surprised to receive 
such diverse opinions as they ex- 
pressed. Some advised three pro- 
cesses of speeders, and some only 
two, while still others advised spin- 
ning from single roving. 

Now, there must be one certain 
treatment of the raw product to ac- 
complish the particular result re- 
quired; more than this means need- 
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Are Textile Schools Doing all They 


less expense, while less means in- 
ferior quality. It may be suggested 
that each concern should work out 
such. problems themselves, but this 
is not always feasible or possible. 
Oftentimes, they would not have @ 
proper machinery equipment to do 
so, and such experiments, if thor- 
oughly conducted, would disorgan- 
ize, In a measure, the regular oper- 
ations of the mill. The illustration 
(Continued on Page 15 


Our Spinning Rings 
START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


DOUBLE FLANGE 


Sizings and Finishings 
FOR ALL 


THE SEY DEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Soaps and Softeners 
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&§ Link- Belt Silent Chain : 


FOR EFFICIENT POWER TRANSMISSION 


CHICAGO 


New York 299 Broadway 
; Roston 49 Federal Street 
Pittsburgh | 1501 Park Bide. 
St Louis Cen'l Nat. Bank Pidc. 


Buffalo 698 Ellicott Square 


> Detroit 911 Dime Bank Bldg. 

Cleveland Rockefeller Building 

GS Seattle 580 ist Ave . South 
Montreal, Can. 


Write for Silent Chain Data Book No. 12, or 
6) J send for a Link-Belt Service Man 
6 _LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
O 
O 


Compnny 
John Millen & Son, Ltd, 


Link-Belt Silent Chain is the 
modern method of transmit- { 
ting power — from prime 

mover to machine, or from { 
line shaft to counter shaft. It 
shows the highest sustained 
efficiency of all mediums for 
the transmission of power 
(98.2% on actual test). It is 
as flexible as a belt—ag posi- 
tive as a gear, and is more { 
efficient than either. 


Look for the Name 
on the Washers 


Look for the Liners 
in the Joints 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Denver Lindroeth, Shubart & Co. 
New Orleans, Whitney Supply Co. 
Los Angeles,204 N .Los Angeles St. 
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Scarcity Dyestuffs During the Present War 


|. V. Stanley Stanilous before Nationa! Aasociation of Cotton Manufacturers. 


Dyers of the olden time depended 
almost entirely upon the so-called 
natural dyestuffs, of which the num- 
ber of useful ones was limited. In 
those days the young dyer was se- 
riously handicapped in his search 
for information, f-r the “dealers in 


these natural dyestuffs knew little, 
if anything, about their application, 


and as there were no publications 
on the subject, the young man's 
only source of information was from 
older. dyers. 

A decided change took place be- 
tween the years of 1856-1860, when 
it was discovered that coloring mat- 
ters whieh surpassed any of the 
natural dyestuffs in brilliancy, could 
be manufactured fiom the products 
of the distillation of coal tar. Many 
of these so-called coal-tar colors 
were discovered and put upon the 
market, and, as the manufacturers 
knew more about their application 


than the dyers, it was to the advan- 


tage of the former to cireulate this 
information. As a result the dye- 
stuff manufacturers published sam- 
ple eards and books containing dyed 
samples and the necessary infor- 
mation for the successful applica- 
tion of their colors. At the present 
lime enormous sume are spent every 
year by them in the investigation 
and publication of the best methods 
of applying the colors they sets 


the market. 


In more recent years numerous 
books have been published on the 
various branches of textile color- 
ing; this, with the establishment of 
textile schools makes it possible 
for bright young men to beconie ex- 
pert dyers without assistance from 
‘riendly dyers. 
classification of Artificial Dyestuffs. 

For the practical dyer there is 


but one satis‘actory method of clas- 


sifying, the artificial coloring mat- 
ter, i. according to their action 
upon the different fires: in other 
words according to their applica- 
tion. Therefore, in our study of 
them we shall consider the roltow-. 
ing classification: 


Basie colors. 
2. The eosins and related dye- 
stuffs, know af the phthalie anhy- 
dride colors. 
3. Acid colors. 
4. Direct cotton colors. 
Sulphur colovs. 
6. Mordant colors. 
7. .Mordant acid colors. 


8. Insoluble azo or ingrain rol- 


9. Reduction vat colors. 
10. Aniline black. 


Dominance of the German Industry. 


In all this annoyance, loss, and 
uncertainty, why do we not have an 
American coal-tar chemical indus- 
try, capable of meeting the nation’s 
self-contained and inde- 
pendent of foreign control, utliz- 
ing our native raw material. 

A careful analysis of the situa- 


| tion shows that not only is the 


American supply and the limited 
coal-tar 
dyestuffs completely dominated by 
the German industry, but this is 


'the case throughout the world. Ev- 


en countries such as Great Britain 


‘Gul processes 


and France with ample supplies of 


crude material and highly develop- 


ed industrial power, are in the same 
condition as the United States. 


In 1913 the total consumption ol 


artificial dyestuffs in the world had 
attained the value of over $92,000,- 
000. Germany furnished 74 per cent. 
of the entire amount and over one- 
half of the materials needed to make 
the remainder. The only country, 
in. addition to Germany, manufactur- 
ing dyestuffs in any noteworthy 
manner for the world’s markets is 
Swiizerland. That country relies, 
however, for its crude half- 
manufactured materiais chiefly up- 
on German sources. The dominance 
cf Germany in the dyestuff produc- 
tion and commerce of the entire 
world is so marked, and inherently 
of such potential might, that it does 
not hesitate to make itself felt when 
ever and wherever an effort is made 
to emancipation from its control. 
The methods used are often asso- 
ciated with the working of great 
industrial corporations im various 
lands and now effectively checked 
by legal enactment in the United 
States. In the case of the German 
coal-tar chemical industry, the field 
is international and. its operations 
are unchecked by law. Its influence 
has been felt in our own country 
when efforts to manufacture inter- 
mediate compounds of finished dyes 
threatened in any way the interests 
of the German production and trade 
Advantages Possessed By German 
Manufactures, According to a 
Report of the Department 
‘ment of Commerce _ 


Tre coal-iar chemical industry 
includes not only the manufacture 
of dyestuffs, but of a number of 
of valuable medical preparations, 
and of various high explosives. It 


is based upon the use of crude com~ . 


pounds present to a small extent 
in the tar otained In the destruct- 
ive distillation of coal in gas works 
and coke ovens. These ten crude 
compounds——-benzol, carbolic’ acid, 
anthracene, etc.—are separated from 
some 145 other substances in tar, 
by fractional distillation. This is the 
work of the tar distiller. From the 
ten crudes, nearly 300 more com- 
plex compounds, none of them dyes, 
are produced by highly refined and 
complicated chemical and mechani- 
involving in most 
cases a number of complete chemi- 
cal transformations. These serve as 
the materials for the manufacture 
of about 920 dyestuffs now in eur- 
rent use | 

In the case of Germany the do- 
mestic supply of “crudes” is amply 
sufficient The color factories make 
all of the 300 intermediates requir- 
ed for Germany's own, industry, and 
a large share of those used in the 


restricted production of other lands. — 


The industry has been chiefly de- 
veloped by the inventive power of 
German chemists combined with a 
wealth of technical skill and keen 
business management, scarcely eq- 
ualled in the history of any other 
branch of manufacture. The twen- 
ty-one German companies engaged 


in the chemical dyestuffs manufact- 
ure have a capital of over $550,000,- 
000 on which dividends average 22 
per cent. Actual profits often reach 
x0 per cent. The great excesses have 
been. devoted to new cohstruction. 
It is the most renumerative indus- 
try in the Empire the one most sol- 
idjy and formidably intrenched, the 
one of which the nation is most 
proud as showing the triumph of 
science applied to industrial pur- 
poses, and the one illustrating most 
strikingly the ability to win and 
maintain international supremacy in 
a given field. 

It took the Germans fifty years to 
get to this point, and it will take us 
at least one to two decades with an 
exhorbitant tariff to get to this point 
but the beginning must be made to 
get to that point and now is the 
time, and if must be made now. The 
psyschological moment is upon us 
and a condition, not a theory, has 


arisen, which must be met square. 


It is estimated that af least 3,000 
tons a month of various colors have 
been received monthly from Germa- 
ny since the war started and that 
has, in a measure, kept the mills 
supplied with the dyestuffs. If our 
mills were busy and were running 
full, this quantity of dyestuffs would 
hardly amount to two-thirds of the 
required amount to keep the mills 
running. 

These are the figures that were 


transmitted to ‘Mr. the sec- 
retary of the President by Mr. Her- 
man A. Metz of New York, and from 
a very close observation the figures 
are about correct. There is an abun- 
dance of American raw material, 
and in one more month we shal! 
have in this country more of the 
erude elements for the manufacl- 
ure of dyes than Germany com- 
mands at the present day though 
that country has for fifty years, as 
stated before strived to systematlize 
and increase its output annually. 
In the United States the supply of 
coal tar is ample sufficient to pro- 
vide in abundance all of the crudes 
required for the manufacture of the 
dyestuffs consumed in this country. 
The amount of valuable by-products 
not yet recovered in our present 


coking plants amounts to $75,000,000 


annually With adequate provision 
to save all the benzor and tar liber- 
ated in American coke ovens, enough 
of the ten crudes could be secured 
to more than cover the world’s con- 
sumption in making artificial dye- 
stuffs. 

One of the managers of the larg- 
est chemical works in this country, 
stated to the writer and a large 
group of Trade Journal editors and 
reporters, that the question of sup- 
plying sufficient quantity of inter- 
mediates in this country is one am- 
ply of demand and supply. 

If a commercial demand is pres- 


LESS SECONDS 


Dear Sirs: 


order for the full 560 sets. 


ARAGON COTTON MILLS | 
~ ROCK HILL, S. C., April 16, 1915. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., . 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


We have had one-fourth of our mill equipped with 
your FLAT. STEEL HEDDLES for nearly one year. 
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facts that will interest you. 
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If you are interested in making cloth of BETTER QUALITY, BETTER 
PRODUCTION, and at LESS COST for loom-harness supplies, we have some 


We are specialists in loom harness, including steel drop wires, plain or 


STEEL HEDDLE MBG. CO. 


2100-20 West Allegheny Avenue | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
HAMPTON SMITH, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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ent American Tar works can quick- 
ly provide all the crudés needed, 
practically as cheaply as in Europe, 

He further stated that in three 
months from’ now every steel com- 
pany in this country will be pro- 
ducing intermediates. In the manu- 
facture of interdmediates the pro- 
duction is restricted to four or five 
compounds and these cover about 
one-quarter of the needs of Amer- 
ican color works. 

Qur manufacture of heavy chem- 
icals is well developed able to ex- 
pand rapidly ,and supply all needed 
chemicals for the production of in- 
termediates and their transiorma- 
tion into finished dyes. 

Lhe four establishments devoted 
to the production of dyes supply 
nearly 100 different colors, largely, 
however, as already stated, by “es- 
sembling” nearly finished products 
of foreign origin. These American 
firms are bold* and enterprising, 
commanding about $3,000,000 capital 
evidentiy doing the best they can 
under existing conditions to build 
up a national industry. 

Investigation shows that their ad- 
vance, beyond certain limits, in the 
manufacture of either intermediate 
or finished dyes is persistently 
checked and prevented by the unit- 
ed action of German producers in 
underselling. The entire German 
color industry is. so completely or- 
ganized and accustomed to act as 
a unit in furthering the general in- 
Lerests at home and abroad that lit- 


. le suecess in facing their determin- 


®4 Opposition has heretofore been 
obtained. 
The present crisis has evoked deep 
inferest on the part of all concern- 
ed tar distillers, manufacturers of 
chemicals, manufacturers of dye- 


. §tuffs, the many users of the same, 


and American economists in gener- 
al—- as to how the problem ean be 
seltied. There is no question but that 
our coKe interests are ready to mul- 
liply their recovery plants for the 
production of benzol and tar, if a 
permanent market is assured. There 
is no question of the readiness of 
lar distillers to enlarge their plants 
for the production of an ample sup- 
ply of the needed crudes if a ceon- 
tinued demand is certain. American 
chemical. works and American 
manufacture of dyestuffs are ready 
fo embark capital and experience in 
building up a distinctly American 
coal-tar chemical industry using en- 
tirely American crudes and inter- 
mediates provided there is adequate 
legislative prohibition against both 
“dumping” or unfair restraint of 
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American by the arbitrary action 
of foreign mpnopoly permitted by 
foreign law and not as yel forbidden 
by our own. Domestic makers as- 
sert their ability in the United States 
which are now patent-free, and state 
that the remaining tenth will soon 
be treed from patent restriction. 

What the American Industry Re- 

quires, 

There seems to be consensus of 
opinion that any rapid develop- 
ment and evolution of the dyestuff 
branch on a scale commensurate 
with the nation’s needs, present and 
prospective, can be assured only on 
the basis of an effective law pre- 
venting that action toward control 
of our markets by a foreign monop- 
oly which is now prohibited to a 
domestic monopoly. Some of the 
largest manufacturers have person- 
ally informed the department of 
commerce that what is needed is 
not a tariff change, but laws plac- 
ing. a foreign monopoly on the same 
basis as an American one. 

American economists feel that the 
present crisis offers the most fa- 
vorable moment to decide upon a 
policy with regard to this one im- 
portant industry whether the inde- 
pence upon a foreign source is to 
continue indefinitely. It is pointed 
out that each year elapsing increas- 
es in geometrical ratio the difficul- 
ties attendant upon any attempt to 
create a self-contained American 
dyestuff industry. Further, it is 
claimed that it is the only highly or- 
ganized industry not yet brought 
on a broad and generous scale with- 
in the eyele of American economic 
activity. 

As one of the solutions of this 
problem of dye shortage, we read 
in “Commerce Reports,” No, 166, of 
Saturday, July 147, 1915, an advice 
thal the Swiss chemists can meet 
American needs, and that by a sys- 


tem of practical cooperation, name- 


ly; this country to furnish all the 
crudes and intermediates, and the 
Swiss chemists in their great chem- 
ical works, converting the same in- 
to finished dyes and shipping these 
to this country. | 
Gentlemen, that was advice dated 
July-417, 1915, and while that was a 
very good advice on that day and 
date, which was prévious to the en- 
try of Italy in actual warfare, when 
her ports were open to receive and 
ship Swiss dyes to the United States 
that advice is not good today—Sep- 
tember 11, 1915. If must be remem- 
bered that Switzerland up to the 
present time, has obtained the raw 
materials for its dyestuffs from 


Germany, and that is at the end. 
Germany can neither supply the 
crude materials for dye making: to 
Switzerland, because she is herself 
employing every available pound of 
these tor the purposes of warfare 
for the manufacture of explosives, 
The hostillities surround this 
inland neutral government on all 
sides, so that Switzerland is neither 
able to receive the raw material nor 
to export the dyes. That ends the 
Swiss chapter of this narrative. 


In England and France the tex- 
tile and other branches have in- 
sisted that the national industries 
must be permanently freed from 
independence upon a foreign source 
for one of the vital neeeds of the 
most varied manufacturers. Within 
a fortnight the group of French 
chemists intrustea with the prob- 
lem claim that they have satisfac- 
torily solved all the difficulties 1m 
the way. During the same period the 
necessary steps have been taken 
in England, where the Government 
has provided for the organization 
of a national company to create an 
independent dyestuff industry, con- 
tributing nearly $2,000,000 to its 
capital, and granting at the same 
time $500,000 for the requisite re- 
search laboratory. 3 


It is then up to us here on the 
American, soil to do. the best we 
ean under the existing conditions, 
and looking the issue straight in 


the face, for, as stated before, this. 


is a condition and not a_ theory. 
First, the war will not be over for 
a year and possibly not for three 
more years, thus the leading cabi- 
nets of the European powers pre- 
dict. Germany, England nor France 


at the present time have no inter- 


mediates which they could spare, 
for the manufacture of dyes, and 
when the war will be over you will 
find a decade of periodical upheav- 
els, industrial and.business stagna- 
tion due to three facts. First, the 
lack of material to begin operations 
with. Second, the lack of sufficient 
industrial talent to continue opera- 
tions, since the best blood of Europe 
is today sacrificed on the altar of 
blood-lust; and third, financial 
bankruptcy, which anyone must see 
as the handwriting on the wall 
shows it, and as it requires mate- 
rials, skill and money to run indus- 
tries, all these being in the negative 
quantity, the American industries 
must develop and must fill the want 


which is now felt. 
We have been informed, through 
very reliable source, that the short- 
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age of dyes will possibly effect as 


many as 2,000 plants, representing 


the various industries throughout 
the United States and it is assumed 
thal probably two mullion opera- 
tives will be effectea directly, with- 
out considering those occupations 
or trades dependent upon these in- 
dustries. 

In the “Commerce Reports” issued 
by the department of commerce, 


the following analysis of the dye- 


stuff problem is given: 


‘4. The raw materials of the ar- 
tificial dyestuff industry are present 
in the United States in greater abun- 
dance than im any other land, and 
are for the most part wasted. 


2. The American market for the 
products is one of the largest, if not 
the largest, in the world. | 


3. The supply of ehemicals re- 
quired to transform the constitu- 
ents of coal tar into finished dye- 
stuffs ean be furnished easily by 
American chemical works. A modest 
but encouraging beginning has been 
made in the production of Ameri- 
ean dyes. Capital is ready to em- 
bark in the undertaking in ample 
amount, 


4. The government is determin- 
ed to protect such an _ industry 
against the dangers of unfair com- 
petition on the part of foreign riv- 
als. 


5.* Technical and scientific skill, 
inventive’ talent, and admiunistra- 
tive and commercial ability are 
present in abundance. 


6. The one factor lacking to bring 
into existence a genuine American 
coal-tar dyestuff industry is the co- 
operation of a few chosen men pos- 
sessing highly developed. capacity 
for organization, combined with a 
perfect experimental command of 


the exceedingly complex and intri- 


cate field of color chemistry in al! 
its ramifications—men such as cre- 
ated in the past the great works on 
and near the Rhine, and are now di- 
recting them. 


If this analysis. be correct and in 
our humble opinion it is closely 
touching the crux of the situation, 
then waiting for: what tomorrow 
will not and cannot bring is the one 
thing whieh American manufactur- 
ers and American capitalists can- 
not afford to do. Get together and 
dig now, is the slogan. 


Tops Reclothed. 


Lickerins Rewound. 


Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Gotton Mill Machinery Repaired 
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Fibre Gears 


Editor: 
Please allow me space in your val- 


uable paper to ask the following 
question. 

Did anyone ever use fibre gears 
in a textile plant? | do not mean 
rawhide, I mean wood fibre such 
as roving cans are made of. I hope 
someone will answer this—Jim. 

! Wants More Discussion. 
Editor: 

Would like to see a little more in- 
terest taken in discussion page. I 
should like to hear from some of the 
men who think they are getting 
good results on 45s and 50s, using 
both Egyptian and American staple 
about 1 1-4 Inch, with settings from 
pickers to spinning. Also their sys- 


tem of cleaning wet twister rings - 


and rails. 10-Se 


About Standard Print Cloth. 


Editor: 


I would like to ask through dis- 
cussion department of some of the 
crack weavers for best lay out for 
standard print cloth, beginning at 
section warpers. Ends per beam, 
beams per set, amount of starch, tal- 
low, compound, etc. per cent of siz- 
ing in weight added to warp, filling 
number, number of harness, number 
of reed. Cloth width at reed and at 
breast beam. Will each weaver an- 
swering give his favorite layout for 
best results. Novis. 


Answer to Carder and Spinner. 
Editor: 

Please allow me space in your val- 
uable paper to answer Carder and 
Spinner question in your issue of 
Sept. 16th on humidity in carding 
and spinning. | 

I will say a good humidity around 
his roving frames from 65 to 68, 
will improve the running of his spin- 
ning In hot, dry weather. His yarn 
will be stronger and more even. 
Cotton, in the spinning, should con- 
tain about 5 per cent moisture to get 
the best results. If his spinning 
doesn’t run nice I would advise 
Carder and Spinner to.examine his 
spinning frames. If nothing is found 
wrong, go to the card room and put 
On a pair of overalls and stay until 
he locates what causes so many of 
his ends to come down on his spin- 
ning and remedy the cause. I would 
be glad to hear from other carders 
and spinners as to what they think 
about the effect of a good humidity 


around roving and spinning frames - 


as this is a very important question. 


A New Textile Book. 


The literature. devoted..to the.in- 
leresting subject of the manufacture 
of textiles in general has been en- 
riched by the recent bringing out of 
‘Analysis of Woven Fabrics” by 
Aldred F. Barker, M. Sc., M. Tex. 
Inst., Professor of Textile Indus- 
tries, Leeds University and Eber 
Midgley, M. Tex. Inst. Chief Lectur- 
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er in Gloth Structure, Analysis and 
Finishing Bradford Technical Col- 
lege (Sott, Greenwood & Son, Lon- 
don). The work is an 8vo. and car- 
ries 287 pages with numerous tables, 
examples, 82 illustrations and some 
32 pages of definitions which in 
themselves form an interesting glos- 
sary of terms applied to the con- 
struction of woven fabrics. Some 
of the subjeets covered by the chap- 
ters are qualities of raw materials; 
qualities of yarns; calculations re- 
lating to yarns; weave analysis; 
quick methods of analysis; standara 
weights and gauges and the costing 
of woven fabrics. Copies of 
book, the cost of which is $3.10, can 
be obtained from the Clark Publish- 
ing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


M. M. Lahue & Co. 


Lahue metal lug straps, manufac- 
tured by M. M. Lahue & Co., of Lo- 
well, Mass., have for a long, time 
been well known in the South. They 
were invented by Mr. Lahue after 
long experience as overseer of weav- 
ing and his object was to obtain a 


DISCUSSIONS BY PRACTICAL MEN __ || 


denly ended with the outbreak of 
the war, and since the beginning of 
August the silk Weaving and related 
industries have fhad difficulty in 


Lahue Cloth Roll Holders. 


lug strap that would wear for the 
longest. possible time and thereby 
reduce the cost of loom = supplies. 
They are especially well adapted for 
Draper looms and are being operat- 
ed upon a very large number in the 
South. 

M. M. Lahue & Co. also manu- 


facture raw hide holders for cloth 
rolis and a line of high grade brush- 


Lahue Loom Dusters. 


es for cotton mill machinery. 
Mr. Lahue formerly traveled in 
the South for a loom company and 


keeping going even with the re- 
duced force. To this report from 


the silk weaving school there should 


be added the statement that instead 
of bright colors and fashions the 
war caused the market to turn to 
the black mourning cloths, not only 
in the adjacent belligerent countries 
but also to a large extent in neutral 
countries——Consular Reports. 


9 
men in this section, but has in re- Nantucket Mills, 
cent years been devoting hingself to 
Spray, N. C. 
AAD * M, Lamar........Superintenden 
the manufacture and sale of his me- J. J. Shumate. . Weaver 
tal lug straps and other specialties. ©. A. Pulliam........-.. Cloth Room 
Special Silk Weaves in Switzerland Martinsville Cotton Mills, 
The annual report of the Zurich : Martinsville, Va. | 
silk Weaving School states that the . wij. 
the for silks and C. G, Miller... Superintendent 
taffeta fashions which had been 
ushered in during the latter part 
of 1913 also tended to keep the mills A. Godfrey Cloth Room 
busy and prices durigg the === 
first half of 1914, and that the ex- : 
traordinary large demand for such 
special weaves as plaids and chines aia 1 
gave the market a bright aspect. | 
promising prospect was sud- Luther Knowles. ....Superintendent 


J. EK. Shaw..Cotton Carder & Spin’r 
G, Truslow.. Wool Carder & Spin. 
James Slattery Cloth Room 


Hanes. Spnning Miil, 
Whiston-Salem, €. 

B. 

R. Brannon. ..:.. Master Mechanic 


iddlebura Vills, 


Batesburg, S. 


Robt. Leatham, Jr...-Superintendent 


Names Wanted. 


We wish to get a more complete list of the superintendents and 
overseers. Please clip out this blank and mail it to us with the names 


at your mill. 


Number of spindles.............- 


(Give exact number). 


(Give exact number). - 


Superintendent 


Overseer of Carding 


Overseer of Spinning 


Overseer of Cloth Room 


ANY 
| 
= 
thy 
| | 
Lahue Metal Lug Strap. 
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Mills Are Busy. 


We believe that more éotton mills 
are now being operated at profit 
than at any time during the past 
six years, 

We, as usual, have the habitua! 
calamity howler, who can see noth- 
ing good and profits are not large 
on most lines of goods, but there 
are very few well managed mills. 
that are not now making a good 
showing. 

We know of one new mill which 
eost $200,000 that has made a net 
profit of $30,000 in its first six 
months of operation and we éan 
name many mills which are making 
extremely satisfactory showings. 

Seventy-five per cent of the mill 
men who are calamity howling are 
the inefficient managers who never 
make a profit except in abnormal 
limes and. ihe ovner twenty-five per 
cent are profit-makers who thing it 
shrewd to hide what they are really 
doing. 

The number of mills that have 
recently started night and day oper- 
ations is an indication of the trend 
of business. 

We can see nothing but good 
business for the cotton mills for a 
long time to come. 


Other Parasites and Grafters. 


When appedring before the Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations at 
Washington, D. G., last May we 
stated that the Southern cotton 
manufacturers regarded the rep- 
resentatives of the National Child 
Labor Gommittee- as parasites and 
grafters and that statement was the 
truth. 

There is hiwever. another gang of 
parasites and grafters which has 
grown rich upon our New England 
friends and is now seeking to de- 
velop a fertile field in textile in- 
dustry of the South. 

We refer to the professional la- 
bor union organizers who are now 
making such great efforts to disturb 
the friendly relations that have so 
long existed between the mil] own- 
ers and the mill operatives of our 
section. 

It is not our poliey to refer to la- 
bor union movements and we recog- 
nize fully the right of labor to or- 
ganize where there is oppression or 
injustice, but we feel that the time 


almost uniform peace and good 
feeling between the mill.owners and 
the mill operatives of the South and 
during all of that time there has 
Lever been a serious strike. 


During the same period there has 


been continuous strife in the New 
England mill section, and we doubt 
if there has ever been a week with- 
out a strike at one or more places 
and at times mills have: been forced 
to remain idle for weeks while the 
operatives and their families suf- 
fered for the necessities of life. 

During these fifteen years wages 
in the South without labor unions 
have increased faster than in New 
England and living conditions in 
Southern mills are today vastly su- 
perior to those in the New England 
mills. | 

The only persons that have profil- 
ed by the strife and strikes in New 
England are the organizers and of- 
ficers of the Jabor unions who have 
grown rich and fat upon the dues 
paid by the operatives and the graft 
they have taken from mills that 


forced the alternative of paying 


graft or having a strike which meant 
financial loss. 

Men who have lived in the mill 
districts of New England tell us that 
there has rarely been an organizer 
or walking delegate that has not 
grown rich and many have accumu- 
lated fortunes and retired from the 
work, 

There has recently been a disor- 
ganization of the labor union forces 
of New England and the Textile 
Workers of the World are facing 
disruption. 

Realizing that their profits are de- 
creasing in that territory the. or- 
ganizers are now making strenuous 
efforts to stir up discord im the 
Southern mills, not for the benefit 
of the mill operatives but in order 
that they may themselves profit 
financially thereby. 

The mill operatives of the South 
are ‘level-headed and come ofa 
race of people who like to attend to 
their own affairs. They are not the 
class of people to relish being used 
as tools by people who never work 
but live on what they can get out 
of labor organizations. 


Wages in the Southern mills tas 
steadily advanced and are higher 
in proportion to the cost of living 
than in the mills of New England. 


The labor union organizer can of- 
fer nothing permanent in the way 
of wages, for records show that 
strikes in New England have ac- 


has come to say a word of warning complished less than harmony in 


Lo the mill operatives of the South 
whose interest we have at heart far 
more than these professional agita- 
tors who are swarming in our midst. 


For fifteen years ‘there has been. 


the South. 

The living conditions in ° the 
pouthern cotton mills are so far su- 
perior to those of New England as 
to permit of no argument, 
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The organizer can offer nothing 
here and it is plain to anyone that 
the development of welfare work 
will be hindered by any antagon- 
ism or il] feeling that may arise be- 
[ween the employers and the em. 
plioyees. 


If the mill operatives of the South 
will stop and consider they will 
realize that these men and women 
have not come all the way. from 


New England with aay idea of ben- , 


efitting or improving the 


of our workers. 


They “will, however, realize that 
these agitators are parasites and 
grafters who wish to use our mill 
people as a means through which to 
improve their own financial con- 
dition. 


The mill owners of the South have 


almost without exception shown 
themselves the friend of their em- 
ployes and that they are genuinely 
interested in their welfare. 

Will the mill operative be forget- 


ful of-the past and follow after, and. 


pay dues to, new found friends 
whose record disproyes every claim 
that they make? 

We have confidence in a race of 
people who have the blood and 
stamina of the employees of the 
Southern mills and we await the re- 


sult with interest. 


Fumigate All Ben import 
Cotton 


Washington, D. C.—An important 
announcement was made by the de- 
patment of agriculture when it was 
stated that after February 1 all im- 
ports of raw cotton must be fumi- 
gated at the port of entry before it 
can be released by the customs of- 
ficials. The purpose of this is to 
make certain that the pink boll 
worm found in Egyptian and other 
imported cotton, and other destruc- 
tive cotton inseets found abroad, 
shall not be introduced into Amer- 
ican cotton fields. The danger from 
the pink boll worm is especially 
great, as this insect may infest seed 
left accidentally in the bale through 


faulty ginning. If this seed should 


become mixed with seed used for 
planting, or be planted accidentally 
near growing cotton, the pink boll 
worm might get a foothold and 
cause the great damage in this cour- 
try that it does in foreign cotton 
fields. 


Fumigation is required after a 


through study and after. hearings 
on the subject by the department, 
which established clearly that hy- 
drocyanie acid gas, properly used, 


will kill all insects in the cotton. The 


department has worked out a meth- 
od whereby whole bales can he fu- 
migated in a vacuum tank quickly 
and without danger to the opera- 
tors. 

The requirement of fumigation 
will be in addition to the previous 
regulation still in foree, which re- 
quires that all mills. using foreign 
cotton screen their buildings eom- 
pletely and burn al! seed found in 
the foreign bales. 
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-, W. Petty, ecard room oiler at the 
Buffalo (8. G.). Mills had his hand 


-pbadiy mangled im a card. 


Hudson has been promoted 
to overseer of weaving at the Apa- 
lache Mills, Arlington, 8. C. 


Pp. W. Gook has accepted the po- 
sition of master mechanic at the 
Jackson ‘Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


J. R. MeMahan has resigned as 
overseer of spinning al the Carolina 


Mills," Greenville, S. C. 


J. L. Rodgers has resigned as over- 
seer of Weaving at the Bamberg (S. 
Cotton Mills. 


C. N. Hemphill has been promoted 
from overseer of weaving to super- 
intendent of the Greer (8. €.) Mfg. 
Co, 


H. B. Blland of Bemis, Tenn., has 
accepted the position of day carder 
and spinner at the Kershaw (8. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


W. T. Myers of Gainesville, Ga., 
has accepted the position of night 
carder and spinner at the Kershaw 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


G. L. Meacham, overseer of card- 
ing at the Erwin Mills No. 1, West 
Durham, N. €C. paid us a visit this 
week. 

E. C. Little has resigned as super-~ 
intendent of the Katrine Mfg. Co., 
Fork Shoals, 8. €:., and moved to 
Birmingham, Ala. | 


W. L. Smith, overseer of carding 
at the Carolina Mills, Greenville, 8. 
C., has been given charge of the 
spinning also, 


H. H. West has been transferred 
from master mechanic. to overseer 
of weaving at the Jackson Mills, 
Monroe, N. 


J. C. Jolly of Maiden, N. C., has 
accepted the position of night over- 
seer of spinning and twisting at the 
Prendergast (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 


W.8. Moore has resigned as night 
overseer of spinning and twisting at 


the Prendergast (Tenn.) Cotton 
Mills, 


L. L. Chandler, superintendent of 
the Seneca 6.) Cotton Mills, has 


en to work after being quite 
ill. 


H. G. Corn of Belmont, N. C., has 


accepted a position as second hand 


in twister room at the Louisville 
(Ky.) Cotton Mills. 


_E. J. Craig has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Dixie Mill, La Grange, 
Ga., to become overseer of spinning 


at the new. Hillside Mill, of that 
place, 


T. J. Lillard formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the Jewel cotton 
mills, Thomasville, N. G. has accep- 
ted the position of secretary and 
treasurer of the Shell Chain Com- 
pany of North Wilksboro, N. C. 
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J. C, Foster formerly superintend- 
ent. of thé Vardry Mills, Greenville, 
S. C,, has accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Katrine Mfg. Co., Fork 
Shoals, S. . 


A. W. Birkbeck, seerelary and 
treasurer of the Standard Cotton 
Mills, Cedartown, Ga., has returned 
from a vacation spent at Long Is- 
land, N. | 


Tom Hughes has been transferred 
from overseer Of weaving at the 
Apalache Mills, Arlington, 8. C., to a 
similar position at the Greer (S. @.) 
Mfg. Co. 


Church For Greenwood Cotton Mills. 


The Greenwood Cotton Mills is 
building a new church, which when 
completed is expected to be one of 
the finest mill churehes in the 
South. It is not known as_ yet 
whether it will be a. Baptist or 
Union church ,as it depends on 
which is most desired. Up to the 
present time no dGecision has been 
made. The cost of the church when 


completed is estimated al six or - 


sven thousand dollars. 


-Cam and Diek as Tourists. 


Messrs. Cameron MacRae and 
Richard P. Gibson ‘have returned 
from a trip to Shelby, Rutherfordton, 
Henrietta and other points. These 
young men represent coneerns that 
manufacture textile supplies and 
they are making their trips by 
motor instead of by rail, Mr. Mac- 
Rae having recently. purchased a 
roadster, Today ‘they tour to 
Greensboro ana other points.—Con- 
eord Tribune. 


People Who Work in the Mills 


The world ai large has the wrong 
idea of the people who work in the 
mills. Mill workers are about the 
healthiest, happiest, best contented 
people in the South, the man who 
would disturb their contentment is 
an enemy to them and a destroyer 
of happiness. They are better. paid 
than clerks in stores and some of 
our young women are better paid 


than stenographers. The mill girl 


of today is a type of womanhood 
that will compare well in appear- 
ance, in mind and in.character, with 
the best classes anywhere—Jack- 
sonville .Ala.) Record. 


Dunean Mill School Had Good 
Opening. 


The schoo! at Dunean Mill, Green- 
ville, 8S. €, had a very happy be- 
ginning of the 1915-16 session last 
week, 

Dr. E. P. Davis was called upon 


for prayer then Ex-Goy..M, F. An-. 


sel delivered a very .délightful ad- 
dress which was highly appreciated 
by all present. 

Supt. T. B. Wallace of Dunean 
Mill, also made a few remarks which 
was encouraging to both pupils and 
teachers. 

Nearly two hundred children were 


Albany Grease 


if 


Mill machinery is kept in better 
condition. Your, goods are 
not ruined by drippings with 


Send for samples and cup now. Wo charge. 
3 YOUR DEALER SELLS ALBANY GREASE | 


ALBANY LUBRICATING CO. 
708-10 Washington St., New York 


present ready to enter the classes 
and today the classes were arranged 
and the school will begin the years 
work under very pleasant condi- 
Lions. 

The following young ladies are the 
teachers: Miss Alicce Mackey, prin- 
cipal and Misses Mattie Davis and 
Lila Hart assistants. 


Panola Cotton Mills, 
Greenwood, 8, C. 


AR. K, MoCuen....... Superintendent 
Gambrell....Master Mechanic 


Grendel Mill No. 1, 
Greenwood, 8S. C. 


Villa Rica Cotton Mill, 
Valla Rica, Ga. 


Geo, A. Floyd...-.Master Mechanic 


Calhoun Mills, 
Calhoun Falls, S. 


M. Lovern.........,.Gloth Room 


2; +: Master Mechanic 


Lois Cotton Mills, 
Douglasville, Ga. 


Jonn F. Long ...... Superintendent 
W. Biepiiens Weaving’ 


THIN BOILING STARCH 


Penetrates the warp, adds weight, 
increases the strength. We manu- 
facture thin boiling: starch for sizing 
and finishing in varying degrees of 
fluidity according to the requirements 


of manufacture. 


F or full information address 


Corn Products Refining Co., | 
New York City 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, South Carolina. 
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NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


C—-The Seminole is 
and 1s @x- 
carioad of 


Clearwater, 
running along full time, 
pecling the first 
Wraper looms bhis week. 


ta S. C€.-—The Grendel 
Mill No. 1 has completed the paint- 
ing of the inside of the mill and in- 
stalled drinking fountains. 


Cathoun Falls, 8. G—The Calhoun 
Mills have been equipped wilh San- 
itary drinking fountains. 


Forsyth, Ga——The Forsyth Cotton 
Mills whieh recently succeeded the 
Star GotlLon Mills of Forsyth, 4Ga., 
have organized with R. P. Brooks as 
president, and R. T. Persons as sec- 
relary-lreasurer and Manager. 


—The Oconee 
traded with 


Westminister, 
Mills Company has 


eommission for power. for lighting 


the mill village and they will aiso 
run one or two mors. 


Anderson, 8. C.—The annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Brogon 
Mills will be held in the office of the 
company at Anderson, 8. C,, on Tues- 
day, October 12th, 1915, at 12 o'clock, 
noon. 


Hickory, N. C.—The Ivey ‘Mill 1s 
making full time and bas lost only 


three-quarters of a day this year - 


and thal was due to lack of power. 
The production of the. mill is good, 
The mill village houses are getting 
two coats of paint. Setzer & Setzer 
are doing the painting. 


Barnesville, Ga.—A patented union 
suit is now being put on the market, 
the invention of D. €. Collier; of 
Barnesville, Ga, This suit is a four 
piece garment featuring in its de- 
sign and make-up—perfect covering 
—given to a woman's seat, by reason 
of uniting the different parts of the 
fabric. 


LaGrange, Ga. The Union Cotton 
Mills has been shut down for the 
past ten days, for the purpose of 
giving the plant a general overhaul- 
ing. It is the purpose of the man- 
agement to shut.down for a week or 
ten days each year the first week in 
September for the purpose of over- 
hauling the mill, and it is believed 
that the increased production will 
quickiy make up for the time lost, 


Newton, N. C.—Plans have been 
consummated for the merger of the 
Providence and the Maiden Cotton 
Mills at Maiden and shareholders in 
the first named met Monday to dis- 
solve their corporation. The new 
eoncern will be known as the Maiden 
Cotton Mills. It will have a eapital 
stock of $131,000. The capital stock 
of the Providence has been $87,500. 
An item of interest in the merger is 
that there will be 600 acres of valu- 
able- land together with tenant 
houses belonging to the consolidated 
eompany. 


hew . 


Cherry ville, N. C.—The annua! 
stookholders meeting of the Vivian 
Cotton Mill was here recently. The 
mill has had a fairly satisfactory 
year in view of the unsettled mar- 
ket. The following directors were 
re-elected: D. W. Adderholdt, M. L. 
Mauney, J. H. Woolley and 
Mauney. The directors re-elected 
the old officers as follows: 8&8. 8. 
Mauney, president; D. W. Adder- 
holdt, vice-president; M. L. Mauney, 
treasurer; D. R. Mauney, secretary, 
and J. C. Ballard, superintendent. 


Newton, N. GC—That a modern 
woolen mill will be located here 
seems to be a foregone conclusion. 
Forty-two hundred dollars has been 
subscribed and a capital of $20,000 
is practically in sight. It is in the 
plan to take over the Catawba Wool- 
en Mills in the western part of the 
county as a nucleus and enlarge up- 
on rt. Investigations North have re- 
vealed the fact that in the opinion 


of manufacturers there is ample 


opportunity in the South for wool- 
en mills to make thread and yarn, 
and there would be no doubt about 
disposing of the product at a profit 
that appears inviting at this stage. 
Newton boosters regard the pros- 
peet as very pleasing. 


Concord, N. C.—-The contract for 
the erection of the Norecott Mill has 
been awarded to T. C. Thompson & 
Brother of Charlotte. Under the 
terms of the contract the mill is to 
pe completed January 15. The firm 
plans to begin work Monday, it is 
understood. 


The building, which will be locat- 
ed near the Brown Mill, will be 210 
x106 feet, half two stories, ‘the other 
half three. 


The cost of the mill will be $175,- 
000. It-will contain 12,000 spindles, 
6,000 to be placed in operation in 
January and 6,000 six months ater. 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


ECONO MY IN FULL PRODU CTION, 


travelers in twister-ring 


lubricant. 


165 Broadway, New York. 


OFFERS MANIFOLD ECONOMIES 


86 onomy IN LUBRIGANTS. NON-FLUID OIL insures absolute freedom from waste 
or it cannot drip or spatter like fluid oils, and it outlasts the best greases. 


. Oil-stained “‘seconds’”’ are impossible where there 
is no thinning out’’ or spatter of lubricants. 


KGCONOMY IN POWER. NON-FLUID OIL lubricates most efficiently without the friction 
drag of stiff greases, therefore it saves power 


ECONOMY IN REPAIRS. NON-FLUID OIL keeps the bearings cool in shafting, engine, 
spinning, or any textile emma and minimize wear in small bearing parts like 


ECONOMY IN TIME. NON. FLUID OIL requires the least attention of any Known 
GET A CAN TODAY AND PROVE IT 


Write for Bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.”’ 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO.. 


REGISTERED IW 


PATENT OFFICE 


Avoid Substitutes 


1430 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Til. 


them. 


The Unhairing of Buffalo 


By the liming process will disclose imper- 
fections if they exist, and frequently the 
liming shows that a large percentage of the 
hides are not suitable for picker purposes. 
We do not cure our own hides but have them 
limed by one of the largest curers fh the 
world. We have absolutely the first selec- 
tion from his stock and are guaranteed only 
sound hides of the best quality. Our rawhide 
loom pickers may therefore be depended upon 
as being as good as the best hide can make 


Our trade mark is on every picker. 


TRane 


GARLAND MFG. CO., Saco, Maine 


= 
| 
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for handling traffic, 


Thursday, September 25, 1945. 


Kannapolis, N. C—The Philadel- 
phi offices of the Cannon Mills 
have been removed from their for- 
mer location, 205-207 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, to larger and 
more commodious quarters at 213 
Chestnut street. These new quart- 


ers will be devoted entirely to the — 


offices and counting rooms of the 
firm, as they will store all their 
yarns in the public warohouses. 


Waxahachie, Tex.—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Waxahachie Cotton Mill Co. a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent was declared, and 
the following directors were elect- 
ed: T. A. Ferris, G. W. Coleman, J. 
L., Penn, J. H. Mille, E. A. DuBose, 
O. E. Dunlap, D. G. Thompson, C. 
W. Simpson, D. W. Getzendaner, C. 
W. Gibson and . A. Pierce. The di- 
rectors will hold a meeting in the 
near future fon the election of offi- 
cers. 


Anderson, 8, C.—Riverside Mill No 
2 will start Monday running double 


time, thereby affording work to 


some 50 more operatives. This mill 
will run six days and six nights out 
of the week, and work will be rush- 
ed to the utmost. 

This mill is making fine knitting 
yarns, and Was started only a few 
months ago on this product. The 
work seems to be very satisfactory 
as the mill is doubling its output 
by the extra time. 

Electricity is used for the opera- 


tion of this plant. It being one of 


the few mills which depends en- 
tirely upon the electric current for 
operation. 


Columbus, Ga.—Columbus’  ship- 
pers are expecting lower freight 
rates to the gulf and foreign ports 
as the result of improved facilities 
in the shape of 
a new and independent steamboat 
line in the Chattahoochee River. A 
number of the cotton mills and oth- 
er manufacturing industries of the 
city ship much of their products to 
Panama, Cuba and the Orient. And 
this trade is increasing. With the 
prospects of a new line and the 
direct all-water route via the new 
canal to St. Andrews Bay, a more 
direct route ean be had and a 
cheaper rate for cotton goods is 
promised. 


Granite Falls, N. C-—The Granite 
Falls Manufacturing Company of 
Granite Falls has closed a contract 
with that town for furnishing elec- 
trie lights for a period of 30 years, 
and ‘as soon as estimates and speci- 


- fication are ready, the company will 


order the work of raising the dam 
of its plant there 27 feet, which 
will develop 400 horsepower, instead 
of 175 as at present. The additional 
cost for raising the dam and putting 
in the electric drive will be $40,- 
000 


It is estimated by engineers that 


5,000 yards of concrete will be re- 
quired in the work. The president 


of the company, G. H. Geitner, and 
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Thursday, September 25, 1915. 


secretary and treasurer, A. A. Shu- 
ford, Jr., are both local capitalists. 


Liberty, S. €.—The United States 
Circuit Gourt of Appeals of Rich- 
mond has reversed the decision of 
Judge Smith in the ease of Chiles 
Fullerton and others against the 
Maplecroft Mills, dismissing the 
hankrupley proceedings against the 
eompany. The lower court directed 
a verdict against the Maplecroft 
eompany and adjudicated it bank- 


rupt, but the Court of Appeals in its. 


opinion reversed the judgment of 
bankruptey, and the company Is al- 
‘lowed to continue under its present 
management, and the proceedings 
in bankruptcy are dismissed. 
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_ will have increased about 1,200 with- 


in the space of 12 months. 


 Knoree, C—Lewis W. Parker 
and J. tL. Westervelt, of Greenville, 
who purchased the Enoree mill pro- 
perty at public auction on salesday 
in July, have been unable to make 
the requisite payment the 
property, and the mill is to be sold 
again at public auction on salesday 
in Oetober. 

Legal announcement of the new 
sale Was made by Andrew M. Law, 


pecerver for. the mill. The announce- 


ment comes as a surprise, for it 
was only a few days ago that the 
Melville Manufacturing company 
was organized in Greenville, with 


Allen J. Graham as president, to 
take over and operate this mill. 
Under an order issued by Judge 

Sease, the mill was put upon the 
bloc¢k on salesday in June, but no 
bids being received for the amount 
of the upset price, the sale was 
contimued until the next salesday, 
and the upset price was put down 
to $200,000, At this sale, the proper- 
ty was bought by Lewis W. Parker, 
of Greenville, for himself and J. L 
Westervelt at a price of $200,001. 
Since the sale, the purchasers have 
been buisy making plans for open- 
ing up the mill for business. It was 
announced a week or so ago that 
Mr. Westervell had sold his half- 


If you have not the correct humidity in your’ 


plant for the material you handle—it will lose its 
moisture. | 


The petitioning creditors were 
represented by Mason & Hill, of At- 
tanta, and John H. Earle; while the 
Maplecroft Mills were represented 
by McCullough, Martin & Blythe, 
of the local bar. 


Anderson, S. C.—The street light- 
ing system of the Equinox Mills has 
heen completed and accepted and is 
giving entire satisfaction. The 
lights were turned on for the first 
time on Saturday night, and Mon- 
day night Robert E. Ligon, general 
manager, inspected the system and 
filed the mills’ aéceptance of same. 

There are seventy-eight 70 can- ; 
die-pwore Mazda lights, and Mr. j 


And you will lose the weight you paid for. 

The Turbo-Humidifier puts back the moisture 
—giving the finished material its natural weight ea 
and saving your profits. | 


The Turbo delivers pure “pulverized walter’ 
into the atmosphere of your different departments. 
It insures in all seasons the right degree of hu- 
midity for any condition or material. 


It will cost you only a red stamp to get prooi 
of these fact claims. Ask for the proof. 

When you buy raw Cotton, Wool, and other 
fibres you also buy enough water to depreciate 
your profits—if you do not put the water back 


Ligon says “the streets of the Equi- . 


nox village are better lighted than 


the streets of the city of Anderson.” ° 


The lighting system was installed 
by iA. EB. Colman of the Southern 
Public Utilities company. Mr. Orr 
said that the system is ather new 
in this section, although some of 
the mill villages in Greenville have 
them. 

The Equinox Mills own 
tiansformer, etc. buying the power 
from the Southern Public Utilities 


into your finished product. 


Southern Office Commercial Bullding, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE G. M. PARKS Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


J. S COTHRAN, Manager. 


interest of the property to E. 
Graham, of Greenville, and shortly 
after, a meeting was held in the 
office of Mr. Parker, at which the 
Melville Manufacturing company 


was fully organized to operate the 


mill. | 
The purchasers, however, failed 


{to complete thir payment of the 


purchase price by the time set, and 
an extension was granted to the 


company. Mr. Ligon says that ac- 

cording to readings of the meter the 

lighting of the streets of the village 

is costing the mills 46 cents a night, 

which means about 13.80 per 
onth, 


15th of this month. The matter not 

T B OQ K having been arranged, Mr.Law, as 

| receiver for the mill, found that the 

| only course open to him was that 

of putting the property on the block 
again. 

The upset price at the October 
sale is announced at $200,000. The 
terms of the sale are cash, each 
binder to depesit cash or a certi- 
fied eheck for $,000. The adver- 
tisement of the sale is in all respects 
similar to that published for the 
former sale, excep.ing -the § state- 
ment that “this property is being 
sold at the risk of the former de- 
faulting purchaser.” 

It is possible, of course, that the 

_ present purchasers of the mill may, 
by special judici:! procedure, be 
enabled to hold the property, if the 
payment is not met within the next 
day or two. In order to do this, some 
sperial court order would be ne- 
cessary, and while nothing is known 
here as to the plans of the pur- 
chasers, it is thought possible that 
they may apply to some circuit 
judge for an order permitting them 
to retain the property upon condi- 
tion of immediate payment. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY _ | 


| BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 
WILLIAM FIRTH, President FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 
COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 
JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healy Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Carding and Spinning, by G. F. Ivey—Price $1.00. A practical 
book ou carding and spinning which will be found useful. 


Carding Lessons for the Mill Boy”—Vaughan—Price $1.00. A prac- 
tical carder. Written especially for young carders. 


Belmont, N. C—At a stockholders’ 
meeting of the Imperial Yarn Mills 
formal announcement was made of 
the plans for a new cotton. mill, the 
fifth such enterprise for this town. 
The new mill will be capitalized at 
$200,000. Of this amount three- 
fourths was subscribed by the stock 
holders of the Imperial present. 
Practically all the rest of the stock 
has been taken up since..The new 
mill will be under the same man- | 
agement that has in charge the oth- 
er four cotton mills of Belmont. The 
latest. of these, the National Yarn 
Mill, has been in operation only 
about four months. During that time 
ifs success has been phenomenal. 
Work on the building of the mill 

il! begin about January 1. With 
the addition of tlese two new in- 
dustries the population of the town 


Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations—By D. A. Tompkins—Price 
$5.00. An elementary text book for textile schools and self-instruc- 
tion. Every operation in the ordinary cotton mill is explained 
simply and with the use of illustrations. Contains much informa- 


tion of value to the experienced man. 395 pages; 33 illustrations; 
cloth. 3 


Plain Series of Cotion Spinning Calculations—by Cook--$1.00. A 
unique and valuable book giving the calculations used in mixing, 
carding, drawing, and spinning cotton, also origina] drawings show- 
ing points where changes of drafts, speeds, etc., should be made. 
Setting, production, doublings. 90 pages; freely illustrated; cloth. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Cotton Goods Report 
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Néw York.—Sales were good in 
the cotton goods market last week 
_ and would have ben much larger 
had sellers been willing to accept 
‘more of the business which was of- 
fered on long forward contracts at 
present prices. Ad the present time 
the mills are very careful aboui 
making contracts very far ahead on 
account of the condition of the raw 
cotton-market. Prices on print cloth 
were an eighth to a quarter cent 
higher at the close of the week. 
With the higher prices on print 
cloths and convertibles, the demand 
continues steady. Sheetings, both 
brown and bleached have ‘been re- 
vised upward while cotton duck is 
stronger now than it was before the 
advance in raw cotton. Discounts 
have been shortened considerably 
and buyers are finding it hard to get 
the deliveries they want. With 
such large export orders in the 
mills on heavy cotton goods, some 
members of the trade are wonder- 
ing how the domestic demand is go- 
ing to be supplied. 

Prices are higher on print cloths 
and convertibles and the demand 
for them is steady. Sheetings, drills 
and osnaburgs are in better demand 
than they have been in some time. 
Mills are not anxious to sell on long 
contract at present prices, but a 
considerable quantiliy of business is 
being put through. The finer goods 
are firmer and in some cases mills 
have declined business for delivery 
this year. 

The jobbing trade is taking staple 
colton goods-steadily for their for- 
ward needs. Colored ecotton goods, 
such as prints and ginghams, are 
moving in a larger way with the job- 
bers, as the retailers have been in 
the market for additional supplies. 

There is a good business being 
done in fine cotton novelties. The 
scarcity that was looked for in 
many of the finest yarn dyed novel- 
ties is developing to some extent, 
and some of the buyers are offering 
higher prices in an effort to have the 
mills give them jarger quantities of 
soods than were first called for. 

The situation on narrow dress 
ginghams is much better. Houses 
thal hesitated to meet the cut an- 
nounced last week have lined up 
either by an extension of discounts 
or by naming a new price 1-2 cent 
lower. Judging from the orders 
now coming in, it 1s expected that 
there will be a much better dress 
gingham season for 1916. Some 
merchants think that mills sales will 
run twice as large as those of last 
year before the coming season 
opens. Buyers of colored goods are 
naturally trying to take advantage 
of the price reduction in ginghams 
to foree reductiors elsewhere, but, 
they are not succeeding: in this. 

Trading’ in the Fall River” print 
eloth market was fairly ‘active all 
last. week and the position of the 
mills has been much strengthened. 
The stronger cotton market has been 
a big factor in bringing the buyers 
into the market and the mills would 
have disposed for a much larger 


quantitiy of goods at present prices, 
Advances were reported on many 
styles. The sales last week were es- 
timated at 300,000, about a third of 
inese being spols. Standard wide 
and wide odd counts sold in good 
volume hast week. Most of the in- 
quiry was for delivery up to the 
lirst of the year and in to the first 
few months of the coming year. 
There was’ very little actual trad- 
beyond the first of the year but this 
was on accdéunt of the fact that the 
mills refused to sell beyond the first 
of the year except al substantial ad- 
vances. Where buyers needed the 
goods without delay they paid the 
advances. Little trading was done 
in narrow goods and there was no 
large sales of sateens, though small 
lots of these goods were sold. There 
was also some activity in twills. 
Prices on cotton goods were quot- 
ed in New York as follows: : 
Print cloth, 28-in, std 3 1-4 — 


28-inch, 64x60s .... 31-8 — 
Graygoods, 39-inch, 

4-yard, 80x80s ...... 6 
Brown drills, std..... 6 1-4 
Sheeting, southern, std 6 1-2 — 

33-yard, 48x48s ...... 6 

4~yard, 56x60s ...... 

 4-yard, 460x485 ..... 44-2 — 

4~yard, 44x448 .....-. 45-8 — 
B-yard, 46x45 ...... 36-8 — 
Dehims, 9-ounce ..... 14 — 


Selkirk, 8-oz., duck..10 1-2 — 
Oliver Extra, 8-0z....10 1-2 — 
Hartford, 11-oz., 40-in. 

Woodberry sail duck..35% 
Mt. Vernon wide d’k..45% ~ 


Ticking, 8-ounce...... 11-2 — 
Standard prints ...... 1-4 — 
Standard ginghams ....6 1-4 ~—— 
Fine dress ginghams.. 7 8 3-4 
Kid finished. cambrics 4 4 1-4 


Hester's Weekly Statement. | 


(Comparisons are to actual dates, 


not to close of  eorresponding 
weeks.) 

| Bales 
In sight for week.......... 267,000 


In sight same seven days 


In sight same seven days 

In sight for the month..... 516,000 


In sight same date last year 308,000 
In sight same date year be- — 

In sight for season .......-- 816,000 
In sight same date last year 375,000 
In sight same date year 


Port receipts for season... 462,000 
Port receipts same date last 


Port receipts same date year 
Overland to mills and Can- 
Overland to mills and Can- 
ada same date Ist year.. 9,000 
Overland to mills and Can- 
ada same date year before 
Southern mill takings for 
Southern mil] takings same 


date last year ....--..... 111,000 7 


Thursday, September 23, 1915. 
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BURNISHED“ DIAMOND FINISHED 


3ED RING: 


WTINSVILLE SPINMING RING C0. 
it BEST THAT EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE. THAT MOMEY CAN BUY 


U.S 


Poor Tempering Does It } 


RING TRAVELERS ARE AMOS M BOWEN 


Makes broken travel- 
ers and cut threads 


Treasurer. 


MATTHIAS OUSLEY, Jr., Southern Representative, 801 126, Greenville, S.C- 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 


(iN CORPORATED) 


Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
ALL NUMBERS | 


| 505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
ean offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A. PRIDE 


Ganaieid Industrial Agent Seaboard Air Line Railway 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
date year before ........ 256.000 Same date last year........ 547,000 
‘jor stocks in excess of 5 
Interior stocks in excess of ee 
August 1 last year....... 76,000 Italy is in the market for 200,000 
Interior stocks in excess of horse blankets, weighing seven 
August 1 year before.... 39,000 pounds each, and measuring 78x85 


“oreign exports for week.. 
Foreign exports same seven 
Foreign exports for season 
Foreign exports same date 
Northern spinners’ takings 
and Canada for week.. 
Northern spinners’ takings 
and Canada same seven 
days last year ....-- 
Northern spinners’ takings 
and Canada for season.... 
Northern spinners’ takings 
and Canada to same date 
Spinners’ Takings. 
This Ween. 
Same seven days last year. 
Same seven days year be- 


able-—Journal of Commerce. 


inches. These blankets must be 
made in natural wool] shades. Sam- 
ples in which colored stock was 
used have ben submitted, but the 
buyers declared that only undyed 
goods were wanted, Deliveries must 
be made early in November, but as 
woolen mills generally are under 
engagement for the next two months, 
it is not likely that these blankets 
can ‘be made in the time specified. 


There are many inquiries in the 
market just now for noth cloths and 
blankets from both warring and 
neutral European nations. It was 
stated that Spain was after 1,500,000 
meters of cloth and 500,000 blankets. 
Neither the weight, width, color 
nor other details of the alleged 
Spanish requirements were obtain- 
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Philadelphia Pa-—-The yarn mar- 
ket was spotty last week. Some 
dealers said they did very little, 
while others expressed themselves 
as being satisfied with the new bus- 
iness they booked. The yarn market 
has been very unsettled on account 
of the rapid advance in the price 
of options in the New York market 
and the advance in the price of raw 
cotton... Prices are very irregular 
and some times do not hold for a 
day. Manufacturers and dyers say 
that there has ‘ben very little change 
in the dyestuffs situation and un- 
less there is-a decided change for 
the betier 
weeks there will be a much larger 
number of idle machines. 


During last week there were many 
inquiries in the market for from 
50,000 to 250,000 pounds of carded 
knitting yarns, this coming from the 
knilting trade. There was a wide 
difference of opinion as to prices. 
Buyers offered 15 1-4 to 16 cents for 
basis of 10s for Southern frame 
spnun cones for late delivery, but 
these offers were as a rule refused. 
Some spinners who are rather badly 
in need of business made contracts 
for October delivery of 50,000 to 70,- 
000 pounds on the basis of 16 cents 
for 10s. 


The demand for combed yarn 
showed a decided improvement last 
week and there were many inquir- 
ies in the market. The bulk of the 
inquiry was for two-ply yarns, 
though there was some call for 
single yarns. 

Both Eastern and Southern spin- 
ners have advanced their prices on 
combed: yarns. Some of the Eastern 
spinners need business on combed 
yarns et their prices are still be- 
low Southern spinners. Some sales 
of eombed yarns last week were: 
36-2 combed peeler on cones, 36 
to 38 cents; 30-2 combed peeler on 
cones, 32 to 33 cents; 40-2 combed 
peeler on cones, 3* to 40 cents; 45-2 
combed peeler on cones, 44 cents; 
00-2 on cones, 46 1-2 cents; 60-2 on 
cones, 48 to 51 cents. 


Buyers consider prices on weav- 
ing yarns too high and the sales last 
week were very light. Some dealers 
who have large stocks of yarn on 
hand were said to have made good 
sales of weaving yarns last week, 
hut sales as a rule were small. 
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Southern Single Chain Warps. 
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18 
22s fleece colors...-... 18 
Eastern Carded Cops 
16 3-4— 
17 3-4—— 


Wine 

23 

“Willie,” sad teacher, “give me 
sentence with the word ‘grew- 

in it.” 

“The soldier,” Willie answered, 

“stopped shaving and grew some 


whiskers.”—Phliadelphia Record. 


‘tions where our 
the rising generation may receive 


Are the Textile Schools Doing All 
They Should 


(Continued from Page 6). 
given above is only one of many 
occurring every day in spinning and 
weaving, bleaching and finishing, of 
cotton, wool, silk, mohair, ete. and 
I think we are all familiar with the 
crude and unscientific methods em- 
ployed in many of our dyeing estab- 


lishments, and other finishing 
plants . 
li would seem to me, therefore, 


{hat here is a broad and useful field 
for our textile schools. Expand 
them into research laboratories 
where such problems can be care- 
fully and scientifically studied and 


worked out, af the same time pro- 


viding thoroughly equipped institu- 
manufacturers of 


a liberal technical education. I[ 
realize that the consummation of 
such a scheme involves the expen- 
diture of large sums of money for 


equipment and maintenance,, but I- 


firmly believe that the benefits to 
pe derived therefrom, broadly 
speaking, for the textile industry of 
our country as a whole, would be 
commensurate with the cost. 

How to provide for the equipment 
and endowment of such schools is a 
matter: for further consideration, 
but it had occurred to me that since 


“our manufacturing plants would be 


the e@hief beneficiaries, they should 
contribute collectively towards their 
establishment and maintenance. 
Then, each mill giving its support 
would be privileged to use the 
equipment for working out its own 
problems either by having the stu- 
dents carry on the experiments, or if 
they should prefer, have a few com- 
petent men in their own employ 
earry out such investigations as 
they wish to make for their own 
particular and private use. 


The above is only a brief outline 


of my thoughts on this subject, and 
I realize is an inadequate presenta- 
tion of so important a question, but 
if I have said enough to interest our 
manufacturers more vitally in this 
subject, this paper will have served 
its purpose, 


Russian Cotton Situation. 

Out of 9,000,000 spinning spindles 
ordinarily operating in Russia (ex- 
cluding Finland), thre are 7,500,000 
outside the zone of military opera- 
tions. These are al! working ful! 
speed on two 9-hour shifts, giving 
an average of about 3 poods (108 
pounds) per spindle per year, as 
against 2 poods (72 pounds). before 


the war, or a total of 22,500,000 poods’ 


(1,625,000 bales of 500 pounds). The 
Russian crop from Turkestan and 
Transcaucasia is understood to. be 
15,000,000 to 17,500,000 poods (4,083,- 
000 to 1,264,000 bales), and about 2.- 
000,000 poods (144,000 bales) may he 
obtained from Persia, though little 
is known about the Persian crop. 
Ordinarily 1,500,000 poods (108,000 
bales) would be expected from 
Egypt, but now the difficulty in get- 
ting’ cotton from Peypt greater 
even than in getting it from the 
United States. No reliable estimate 
is obtainable of stocks on hand. but 
they are supposed to be small. 

Tt is in Moscow that, 
about January, Russia will import 
from the United States a fair 
amount of cotton to arrive during 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
and MECHANICAL ARTS 


Young men seeking to equip 
themselves for practical life in Ag- 
riculture and all its allied branches; 
in Civil, Electrical and Mechanica! 
Engineering; in Chemistry and Dye- 
ing; in Textile Industry and in Ag- 
ricultural Teaching will find excel- 
lent provision for their chosen ca-— 
reers at the State’s Industrial Col- 
lege. This eollege fits men for. life. 
Faculty for the coming year of 65 
men: 767 students: 25 buildings. 
Admirably equipped 
each department. 


For catalogue, write 
E. B. OWEN, Registrar, 
West N. 


“The Clinchfield Route’’ 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & OHIO 


RAILWAY 
and 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway 


of South Carolina. 
EFFECTIVE AUGUST 9, 1915. 
Eastern Standard Time 


Southbound 


Ly. Elkhorn City, Ky..... * 3:00 

Ly. Speer’s Ferry, Va.... 7:25 10:17 
Ly. Johnson City, Tenn.. 9:30 11:45 
AY. "Ten. *10:30 *12:25 
Erwin, Tenn: .,....«. 5:00 *12:36 
Ar. Spartanburg, S. C... *1:30 %6:05 

Northbound. 

Ly. Spartanburg, S. C... *4:50 *11:00 
Lv. Bostic, 6:09 12:10 
Ly: Marion. N.. 7:05 1:05 
Liv. Altanass, WN. 8:20 2:20 
Ly. Kona, N. 8:57 3:03 
Ay, Vorwin; Tenn......... *10:30 *4:30 
Ly. Johnson City, Tenn... 8:30 :15 
Lv. Speer’s Ferry, Va.... 10:35 .7:02 

Ly. Hay si, 1:55 

Ar. Blichorn *2-:30 

*—.Daily. 
A. M. light face type. 


P. M. heavy face type. 


Patrons are requested to apply to 
nearest agent for definite information, 


or to 
CHAS. T. MANDEL, 
Asst. den’! Pass. Agent. 
V.-Pres. and Traffic M 


John City, enn. 


the spring. Since Russian orders 
for American cotton in competition 
with the Asiatic and Egyptian supply 
will depend largely on getting cotton 
via Archangel or Vladivostok with- 
out great delays, I would suggest 
some co-operative arrangement be- 
tween American experters and Rus- 
sian importers for special forward- 
ing facilities at Archangel by river 
and canal service next spring. 
souagement has been- given to the 
Archangel route by the permission 
just given by the Russia® govern- 
to reload cotton at 
direct from ocean steamers to river 
boats, according to the bill of lad- 
ing, weights partially checked, in- 
stead of having the bales unloaded 
and weighed at the customhouse 
and then reloaded on the boats, 
which has hitehrto caused great de- 
lay and expense.—Consular Reports. 
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L. B. Gibson of Seneca, 8. C., has 
been visiting at Wathalla, 8. C. 


Archie Archer of Shelby, N. C.,. is 
now learning the mill business at 
Cliffside, N. G, 


H. W. Warner, superintendent of 
the Ivey Mill, Hickory, N. G., spent 
several days at Shelby, N. C., tast 
week. 


Clinchfield Team Defeats All-Stars. 


The base ball team from the 
Clinchfield coal mines defeated an 
all-star team, picked from the mill 
teams of Spartanburg County, 8. C., 
in a double-header on last Saturday. 
Both teams put up an excellent 
game in the field, and the miners 
won both games by their superior 
hitting and base running ability. 
The scores were 3 to 0 and 6 to 0, the 
All-Stars not being able to put over 
a single run in either game, 

President John B. Cleveland of the 
Whitney Mill threw the first ball 
of the game. The game between 
these two teams will be made an 
annual affair. 


American Cotton Goods in China. 


A report on the cotton goods busi- 
ness in China has been made to the 
Department of Commerce by Ralph 
M. Odell, special commercial agent, 
and is now in the hnads of the pub- 
Hie printers, 

The report makes some interest- 
ing and valuable revelations and ob- 
searvations.. It indicates that Japan- 
ese manufacturers of coarse cotton 
goods have taken from the Ameri- 
ean manufacturer the trade in 
sheetings. 

Much of the sheetings that went 
ts China before the Japs began to 
invade thal country with cheaper 


_ goods were made in the South. Sevy- 
eral North Carolina mills hada big 


business im China. 

One year-—soon after the war be- 
tween Russia and Japan—the coarse 
cotton trade of this country in China 


amounted to $30,000,000; but it has: 


dropped to $5,000,000, 


Second Hearing Brookford Mills 


Case. 

Hickory, N. C—The audit of the 
books of the Brookford Mills. order- 
ei hy Referee W. D. Turner al a 
hearing of proceedings instituted 
some time ago against the mills by 
W. H. Shuford and J. A. Martin of 
this city was commenced Monday. 
J. W. Todd and C. L. Smith of Char- 
lotte have charge of the work. A 
nearing on the question will be held 
here October 5, by which time the 
audit will have been completed. 

Messrs. Shuford and Martin, il 
will be remembered, have brought 
suit against the mill with a view of 
placing the corporation in. the 
hands of a recerver on the grounds 
thal they, as minority stockholders 
holding more than 10 per cent of 
the stock, have a right to dividends 
whieh they have not received in 10 


Vears, 


Much legal interest in attached to 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


The defendan, 
corporation, with the A. J. Julliard 


the proceedings. 


Company of New York, © selling 
agents of the company, are repres- 
ented by ‘Tillett & Guthrie of Char- 
lotte, and A. A. Whitener of Hick- 
ory. Messrs. Shuford and Martin 
are represented by Self & Bagby, B. 
B. Blackwelder and Councill & 
Yount, all of Hickory. 


Program of Aragon Mill Village Fair. 


To be held at Aragon Mili, Rock 
Hill, 8. G., Saturady, Oetober 2, 1915, 
10:00 A. 'M, to 5:30 P. M. 


Program, 


10:00 A. M.—Concert by Carhartt 
Band. 

Speaking. 

10:40 to 11:00—Hon. W. W. Long, 
Special Agent U.S. Department Ag- 
cicuiture, 
41:00 to 11:20—Dr. D. B. Johnson, 
President Winthrop College. 

11:20 to 11:40—R. C. Burts, Supt. 
Cily Garded Sehool. 

11:40 to 41:50—-Mr. Alex. Long, 
President Aragon Cotton Mills. 

to 12:05—K. H. Foster, Secre- 
tary Industrial Department Int. 
Com. Y. M. A., of Charlotte. 

12:05 to. 12:20——-David Clark, Editor 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 

12:20 to 12:39—Miss Mary E. Fray- 
ser, Dept. Home Economics, Winth- 


Trop. College, . | 


Music. 

12:35-—-Dinner and Barbecue. 

1:30 to 2:30—Viewing exhibits in 
Exhibition Hall, 

Athletic Program. 
2:00 10 5:90. 

May Pole Drill—Girls. 

Flag Drill—Girls. 

scout Demonstration. 

Relay Race—Girls. 

Boys. 

50-Yard Dash—Under 65 pounds. 

75-Yard Three-Legged Race—Un- 
der 90 pounds. 

75-Yard Dash—-Under 90 pounds. 

b-yard Sack Race—Free for all. 

Peanut 
pounds. 

150-Yard Dash-——Men. 
Polato Race—-Giris. 

Picce Race—Men. 

Cracker Race-—Girls. 

Wheelbarrow Race—Free for all. 

Volley Ball—Aragon vs. Arcade. 


Qne evening & litthe boy entered 
a grocery-store and handed the 
clerk a note which read: “I am a 
poor woman and have no money. My 
children and I are starving. Won't 
you give us something to eat?” 

The kind-hearted clerk filled a 
large basket with food and give it 
to the boy, who quiekly departed. 

In a few minutes he again enter- 
ea the store. 

“What's the trouble now?”  gaid 
the clerk. 

“Mama sent me back to get the 
trading-stamps,’ the lad replied.— 


A man will sometimes pocket his 
pride, but a woman can never find 
her pocket. 

Life js one continuous hurdle race 
to the people who make a habit of 
jumping at conclusions. 

About the oniy man who can af- 
ford ‘to believe everything he hears 
is the man who is stone deaf. 


Relay Race—Under 90 | 


\ 
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TRIED 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CoO.,, 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN AND PEGS 


ALWAYS USED 


Millbury, Mass. 


W. H. Monty, Pres. & Treas. W. H, Hutchins, V.-Pres & Sect’y 


Southern Spindle and Flyer Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS FOR SMYTH-DESPARD COM- 


PANY’S HIGH-GRADE OAK AND CHROME 
TANNED LEATHER BELTING 


Quality and workmanship guaranteed, deliveries prompt. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


ficiency shuttle for your requirements. 
} builders and weaving experts. 


lessened expense. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE COMPANY. 


You Can Reduce Weaving Costs 


Send us a worn shuttle with completely filled bobbin and state kind of goods 


woven and name of loom. ‘These will explain your needs and help us to design an 


_ Woonsocket, R. I. 


This shuttle has the approval of loom 
It should help you to weave better fabric at a 


CAMERON MacRAE 


“YORKSHIRE GUM 


A Soluble Gum to be used in Warp 
Sizing. It is especially valuable as a 


binder, as it combines readily with 
any starches and holds the Size well 
on the yarn. We recommend this 
Gum especially where wires are in 
able warp, users of Yorkshire Gum will find the threads split readily, 
and “break backs” are eliminated. While giving the very best re- 
sults, it is, at the same time, a most economical Size. It also pre- 
vents foaming in the box. Should use Raw Tallow or Soluble Tal- 
low in addition. Write for formula. 3 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


100 William Street. New York 
Southern Sales Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


S. Pat, 


PROPER LOCATIONS FOR MILLS. 


United States Census figures show that since 1880 the consumption of 
cotton in mills of the cotton growing States has increased. 1,502 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of only 93 per cent in all other states. In the 
twelve months ended August $1, 1914 Southern mills consumed 162,097 more 
bales of cotton than the mills of all other States. Three-fourths, or 9,000,000. 
of the total cotton spindles in the cotton growing States are tributary to 
Southern Railway tracks. Of the 200 knitting mills in the South over 125 
are located along the Southern Railway. Nearly all the Southern woolen and 
silk mills are also on Southern Railway tracks. 


‘There is a reason for this, and it is not difficult to understand. 


The Southern Railway Lines enter and serve most completely those por- 
tions of the South where the textile industry is the greatest success, because 
there are found all the conditions which makes for successful manufacture— 
the proper transportation facilities, the ease with which the raw material 
and the needed fuel may be secured, the supply of good labor, the pure 
water, the low cost of power, and favorable local conditions. 


Not only for textile plants but for all other industries the best advan- 
tages will be found in this territory. 


If you have a plant to locate, let us take up with you the question of the 
proper location. Your plans will be held confidential. Our. knowledge..of 
conditions at various points and our experience in locating other mills and 


the time of our agents in making special investigations are at your service 
if desired. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Industrial and Agricultural Commissioner, 
Southern Railway, 3 


Room 129, Washington, D. C. 
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Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, etc. ,to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin afford the best medium for 
advertising the fact. | 

Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have. better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. , 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which ¢ase a reason- 
able free is charged. ae 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joins our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 


Farm For Sale. 


For Sale—i00 acres well im- 
proved farm, one mile from 15,- 
000 spindle cotton mill, Goldville, 
S.C. Good schools and churches. 
New 4-room dwelling. New ‘barn. 
Two tenement houses, and ne- 
cessary outhouses. 
i under cultivation. 
many respects. Write for fur- 
ther particulars and price to 
Farm, care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


Ideal farm in 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Help. Wanted. 


Wanted — Slubber, interme- 
diate and speeder tenders. Lin- | 
coln Cotton Mill Co, Evansville, 
Ind. 


For Sale or Exchange. 


100-spindle Foster Cone ‘Wind- 
er, equipped for making cones 
and tubes, or would exchange for 
40-inch Atherton Finisher Lapper 
of 1898 model. Asheraft Cotton 
Mills, Florence, Ala. 


Wanted. 


Competent carder for - 30,000 
spindle mill making high-grade 
hosiery and underwear ‘yarns. 
Must be energetic, progressive 
and sober. Good pay, excellent 
opportunity for right man. Ad- 
dress “Carder,” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 3 


7 acres are | 


Spinning Bands for Sale. 
Spinning bands at 18c. per 
pound. All roving. Will weigh 
about 95 bands per pound. Terms 
F. 0. B. factory in South Caro- 
lina. Address O. C. M., care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Night Operatives Wanted. 


Want complete set of carding 
and spinning help for night run. 
Also good eard grinder. Will be- 
gin night operations on Sept. 27. 
Run 5 nights, pay for 6. Spin- 
ning 8s aud 10s. J. C. Keller, Supt. 
Johnston Mfg. Co., North Char- 
lotte, N. 


| Spinners and Spoolers Wanted. 


Want families with spinner 
and spooler hands. None under 
{4 years of age wanted. T. W. 
| ervey, Supt., Cherryville, N. C. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience both as 
superintendent of yarn and weav- 
ing mills and am good manager of 
help. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences, ddress No, 1196. 


WANT position as superintendent 


or overseer of spinning. Now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction, 
but am not satisfled with loeation 
of mill. Have experience both as 
overseer and superintendent. Ad- 
dress No. 1197. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or overseer of weaving. Ex- 
perience in both departments and 
am now employed but want larger 
job. Good references. Address 
No. 1198. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Am expert on fine, as wel! as 
classy yarns for all purposes. 
Know how to make dividends. 


Can furnish best of 


re'erences. 
Address No. 1199. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill, or overseer carding 
spinning, or both in large 
Long experience in the mili. Era- 
ployed at present. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 1200. 

WANT position as superintendent. 
Have been superintendent of large 
mills and can furnish best of ref- 
erences both as to ability and 
character. Address No. 1204. 


WANT a job as superintendent of 
small mill that is run down and 
not making money, and whose 
managers want it put in good or- 
fier and on paying hasis. Have 
had long experience as carder «und 
spinner, also have ample exper- 
ience in weaving, winding. twis<t- 
ing, warping and ruling. Gw..4 
references if required. Address 
No, 1202. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or carder and spinaer. Have had 
charge of carding and spinning in 
large mill and gave satisfaction. 


Good references. Address No. 
(208. 


WANT position as roller coverer. 
Experienced. Can give good ref- 
erences as to charaecler und anbil- 
ity. Address No. 120% 


WANT position as roller coverer. 
Have had long experience in both 
mill and independent shop work. 
can do first-class work. Satisfac- 


tory references. Address No. 1205. 


WANT position as Supt. or manag- 
er. Have filled both positions and 
have long practical experience on 
a wide variety of goods. Can fur- 
nish tive references. Address No. 
1206. 


WANT position as second hand in 


card room. Am now employed. and 
give satisfaction but want to 
change, Age 30. Strietly sober and 
am a hustler for quantity and 
quality. Address No. 1207. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or as second hand. Have had 

- good experience in first class mill 
and can furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences, Address No. 1208. 


WANT position as overseer of large 
card room or as assistant superin- 
tendent. Now employed but would 
change for larger job. Long ex- 
perience in both. Nothing less 
than $2.50 considered. Good ref- 
erences both as to ¢haracter and 
ability. Address No. 1209. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Would like to figure with any 
mill that is nol getting results. 
No 4210, 


WANT position as superintenden! 
or 4@&8 carder and spinner. Ex- 
perienced in both. yarn and weav- 
ing mills, and can give satisfac- 
tion. Am now employed, but 
would change for larger mill. 
Address No. 1211. 


WANT position as overseer of large 
card room or as asst. Supt. Now 
employed but would change for 
larger job. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 1242. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or as carder and 
spinner. Have had long exper- 
ience and always give satisfac- 
tion. Reason for changing better 

$Salary. Age 45. Married. Strictly 
soher. Experienced from ground 
up on both white and colored 
work. Address No. 1213. 


WANT position as Supt. or over- 
seer of carding. Age 41. Married. 
Gradute of Inter. Cor. Sechool. 
Have been successful as overseer 
of carding, ‘spinning, weaving, 
slashing, beaming and dyeing. 
Strictly sober. Member of Bap- 
tist church, Have not lost a day 
from work in six years. Address 
No. 4244, 


WANT... position..as superintendent. 
or overseer of carding. Have ex- 
nerience and knowledge of the 
business and can furnish entirely 
satisfactory references from for- 
mer employers. Address No. 1215. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning and winding. Have had 12 


years experience as overseer. 
Age 35. Strictly sober. Good 
manager of help. Now employed. 
Good references. Address No. 
1216, 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to 
Washington. Saves time and in- 
sures better service. 


Personal Attention Guaranteed 
30 Years Active Service 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 


Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


WANT position as Supt. Long ex- 
perience as carder and spinner 
and am now employed as Supt. 
of small mill. Best of references. 
Address No. 1248. 


WANT position as overseer of large 
card room or as assistant super- 
intendent. Now employed but 
would change for larger job. Ad- 
dress No. 1219. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Experienced in both posi- 
tions, in weaving and spinning 
mills. Now employed. Satisfac- 
tory references. Address No. 1217. 


WANT position as Supt of yarn 
mill or carder. Long practical ex- 
perience on all classes of yarn~ 
from 4s to 180s. Also experience 
on automobile tire fabrics. Ad- 
dres No. 1220, 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning at not less than $3.50 per day. 
Have 20 years experience in mill 
work and am at present employed, 
but prefer to change. Address 
No. 1221. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now superintendent of small mill 
and giving satisfaction, but want 
larger job. Was overseer of card- 
ing for many years. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 1222. | 


WANT posilion as superintendent 
or overseer of large card room. 
Long experience in one of the 
most successful mills in the South 
and can give them as references. 
Address 1223. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 15 years experience in 
shop and steam plant and can 
give satisfaction. Can furnish ex- 
eellent references. Have family 
of mill help. Address No. 1224. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill or superintendent of 
-ljarge spinning room. Have 23 
years’ experience as carder and 
spinner, 18 years of which have 
heen overseer. Strictly sober. Now 


employed. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 1225. 
WANT position as superintendent 


of 10,000 to 20,000 spindle mill ‘in 
N. €. or 8S. C. Age 48. Have 30 
years experience on wide variety 
of white and colored goods. Have 
been superintendent for 20 years 
and am now employed. Strictly 
sober. Good references. Address 
No. 1226, 


3 


WANT position as Supt. Am now 
empioyed and have held present 
present job 10 years but want 
larger mill. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 1227. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning or carding and = spinning. 
Long experience. Now employed. 
Good references. Will not con- 


sider less than $2.50. Address No. 
1228, 


WANT position as overseer of weay- 
ing. Have been promoted from 
loom fixer through to overseer at 
present mill, which is discarding 


its looms. Fine references from 
present employers. Address No. 


. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Held one 
position seven years and can give 
all former employers as reference. 
Address No, 1230. 

WANT position as superintendent. 
Prefer a yarn mill. Have had long 
experience and can furnish the 
best of references from former 
employers. Address No. 1231. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Now employed as _ second 
hand on fancy fine goods. Can 
give good references from pres- 
ant and past employers. Address 
No. 1232. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving or yarn mill of not less 
than 15,000 spindles. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent, but 
want larger mill. Fine references. 
Address No. 1233, 


POSITION wanted as 
ent by practical man of executive 
ability, fully capable of managing 
a mill, ene who will stay on the 
job and gel results. 12 years 
overseer. 10 years superintendent. 
Experienced on plain and fancy 
weaves. references. Ad- 
dress No. 1234. 


. WANT position as superintendent, 
overseer of weaving or traveling 
representative. Have had exper- 
ience in all three positions and 
am wel! qualified fcr each. Would 
prefer connection with some siz- 
ing manufacturer. Address No. 
4235. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, 


‘48 years overseer of earding and - 


spinning, and am well versed in 
all processes of cotton manufac- 
turing, including twisting and 
twine-making. Am a middle-aged 
man with family.. Can give good 
references. Address No. 1236. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill, where I can invest 
part of my salary. Have long ex- 
perience as overseer of carding 
and am now employed as such but 
want place as superintendent. 
Age 35. Good habits. Excellent 
references from present employ- 
ers. Address No. 1237. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had long experience on 
pot. white and colored work. and 
ali makes of looms. Can furnish 
satisfactory references. Address 
No, 1238. 
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WANT position as superintendent or 
as overseer of large card room. 
Have had long experience in both 
positions with special reference 
on fine yarn. Best of references 
Address No. 1239. 


WANT position as supemntendent 


of either yari.-or weave mill or 
carder in large mill. Now em- 
ployed, but want larger job. Good 
experience and references. Ad- 
dress No .1240. 


WANTED—Position of overseer of 
weaving, preferably Drapers, at 
$4.00 or more per day. 19 years in 
the weave room. 36 years of age. 
Married.. Total abstainer. Now 
employed as vverseer. Pusher for 
production, quality and low costs. 
Present salary inadequate for large 
growing family. 1241. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of medium sized mill or overseer 
spinning in large mill. Have had 
long practical experience and can 
furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 1242. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of weaving mill. Experienced on 
both white and colored goods. 
Familiar with all departments and 
am now employed as superinten- 
dent. Address No. 1243. 


WANT position as Supt. or managet 
Now employed as Supt. but. in 
undesirable location prefer 
to ehange. Long experience and 
fine references. Address No, 1244. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
either plain weaving or yarn mill. 
Am all-round practical mill man, 
but especially strong on carding. 
Have made a close study of waste 
problems and am rm position to 
more than save my salary in the 
waste account. Let investi- 
gate your waste conditions. Cor- 
respondence confidential. Address 
No. 1246. 


WANT position as overseer 
weaving. Draper or plaim. looms. 
Am experienced on drills, duck, 
osnaburg and sheetings. Can give 
good referenecs as to character, 
and ability to get the required 
Address No. 1246. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Now employed, but want 
larger job. Special experience on 
combers and fine work. Satisfac- 
tory references. Address No. 1248. 


WANT position as overseer spinning 
in small mill or second hand in 
large mill. 39 years of age, with 
27 years experience in spinning. 
Prefer in small place. Good 
references.. Address No; 41249, 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Reason for changing to 
better myself. Now employed. 
Address No. 1250. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of medium sized mill or overseer 
of spinning. Eight vears exper- 
lence as overseer.. Married. 42 
vears .of age. Good. references. 
Can change on short notice. Ad- 
dress No. 1251. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have been supermtendent of some 
of the most prosperous mills in 
the South and have long exper- 
ienvce on a wide variety of goods. 


Fine references. Address No. 1252. 


WANT position ag superintendent. 
Now employed but for good rea- 
son prefer to change. Am a good 
manager of help and have always 
made* good. Satisfactory refer- 
ences, Address No. 1254. 


WANT position as. superintendent. 
Now hold traveling position but 
wish to return to mill. Long ex- 
perience as superintendent and 
always made good. Fine references 
from former employers. . 
No, 4250; 


WANT position as superintendent 


or overseer of carding or spinning. 
. Can furnish present and former 

employers as references. Only 

reason for changing is that 1 want 
larger job. Address No, 1256, 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had long experience 
and am now employed, but for 


good reasons prefer to change. 
Fine references. Address No. 
4257. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing at not less than $3.00 per day. 
Now employed and give satisfac- 
tion but prefer different kind of 
job. Address No. 1260. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or spinning or both. Have had 


long experience and can furnish 


best of references both as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
1261, 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
-her. Now employed at night and 
give satisfaction but want day 
job. Can furnish good references. 
Address No. 1262. 


of 


A THROUGHLY COMPETENT AND 
.. ENERGETIC YOUNG SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF 30 YEARS WANTS 
larger position. Am practical and 
capable of giving good service on 
either plain, faney or colored 
goods. Will be pleased to submil 
references and correspond with 
any good size mill needing a man. 
Address No. 1263. 


WANT position as engineer and 
master mechanic. 15 years expe- 
rience in engine room and shop. 
Am employed at present but de- 
sire to change. Good references. 
Address No. 1264. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of large mill. Now employed in 
good size mill and give entire 
satisfaction but want larger job 
and am competent to handle one. 
Address No. 1265. 


WANT posilion as superintnedent of 
yarn mill. Have had tong. exper- 
ience and can furnish best of ref- 
erences from former employers. 
Address No. 1266. 


POSITION as superintendent want- ~ 


ed by a practical mill man. Have 
had 14 years experience as super- 
intendent and thoroughly under- 


Address 


Thursday, September 23, 1915 


Commonwealth 
hotel 


INCORPORATED 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold wa- 
ter for $1, which includes free use 
of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 
per day; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 per day. 


ABSOLUTELY FiREPROOF 
Temperance House 


Send for Booklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


stand all details connected with 
the manufacturing - of cotton 
goods... Gan give A-1 references as 
to ability and character. Address 
No. 1267. 


WANT position as mill machinist or 
master mechanic. Understand 
eotton mill work and all kinds of 
brazing. Now employed. Good 
references. Address No. 1268. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of large weave room. 
Have had long experience and 
handled some of the most success- 
ful mills in the South. (Gan fur- 
nish good references and get re- 
sults. Address No. 1269. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 

ning. Am now employed and giv- 
ing satisfaction, but want better 
mill. First class references. Ad- 
dress No. 1270. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
office man. Besides having long 
experience as superintendent, as 
a thoroughly experienced book- 


‘ keeper and accountant. Address 
No. 12714. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Prefer a yarn mill. Age. 39. 
Strietly sober. Have held present 
position six years and can fur- 
nish first-class references. Ad- 
dress No. 1272. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Would aceept second hand 
in a Jarge mill... New employed 
and have had long experience. 
Best of references. Address No. 
1273. 


WANT position as overseer. of spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
and have run large rooms suc- 


cessfully. Can furnish ‘best. of 
references. Address No. 1275. 


The man who cannot laugh, is fit 
for treason, stratagems and spoils 
Carlyle, 
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CLASSIFIED LIST ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC MAGAZINES— 
Hopedale Mig. Co. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Saco-Loweli Shops. 
BEAMERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BELTING— 
American Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— — 
American Supply Co. 
Draper Co, 
CARD CLOTHING— 
W. H. Bigelow. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
CARDS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
CARD GRINDERS— 
T. CG. Entwistle Co. 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
General Electric Company. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
‘Richard A. Blythe. 
DOBBIES— 3 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
The Stafford Company. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
DRAWING HOLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Co 


DROP WIRES— 


Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
_Bosson and Lane. 
Cassela Color Co. 
John P. Marston. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
_ A, Klipstein & Co, 
Seydel Manufacturing Co. 
So, Dyestuffs & Chemical Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 
AND FINISHING MACHINEY— 


Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Co. 
C. G. Sargents Sons. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

DYERS— 


Franklin Process Co. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co, 

FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 

FLYER PRESSERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


GEARS (SILENT)— 


General Electric Company. 
HEDDLES— 
Steel Heddles Mfg. Co. 
HUMIDIFTERS— | 
American Moistening Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 

G. M. Parks Co, 
HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 
C. G, Sargents Sons Corp. 

LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Company. 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 
PICKERS— 


American Supply Co, 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Cc. 


LUBRICANTS— 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
LUG STRAPS— 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
M. M. Lahue & Co. 


METERS— 
General Electric Company. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 


‘MILL SUPPLIES— 


American Supply Co. 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Diamond State Fiber Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


FREPARATORY MACHINERY— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESSES 


Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 


PUMPS— 
Stuart, W. Cramer. 


RAILROADS— 
C. C. & O. Railway. 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


ROLLS— 


American Supply Go. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


ROVING CANS— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SADDLES— 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, 


Graphite Lubricating Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Company. 
SHUTTLES— 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 
SIZING COMPOUND— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So, Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
SLASHERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SOAPS— 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mig. Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Chapman Gravity Spindle Co, 
Draper Company. 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Go. 
Draper Company. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


SPOOLERS— 

Draper Ce. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
STARCH— 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Keever Starch Co. | 
TEMPLES— 

Draper Company. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


TURBINES— 
General Electric Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
TWISTERS— 
Draper Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Compnay. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Go. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
John P. Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


WELDING OUTFITS— 


General Electric Company, 


WARPERS— 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Draper Company. 
WILLOWS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
C. G. Sargents Sons Co. 
WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Licker-ins re-wound. 


Burnisher and 
Emery Fillets. 


CARD CLOTHING 
Revolving Top Flats re-clothed. 
Stripper Fillets. Drons field’s Grinder Rolls. 


All regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped same day 
order ts received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


Tompkins BUILDING 
P. O. BOX 88 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


REPAIR SHOPS AND sTOC K ROOMS 


4 14-2 Perers STREET 
P. BOX 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


Card Clothing Manutacturers 


HARDENED AND TEMPERED STEEL WIRE PLOW GROUND 


y 
y 
“Wey 


Huddersfield, 


England 
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Thursday, September 23, 1945. 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special ‘mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom 


They Produce Superior Cloth 
We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. | 
FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


“PROCTOR™ 'DRYE 


FIREPROOF 


Continuous in 
operation 


C.G. 
a Sons Corp. 


Graniteville, . 
Massachusetts 


Southern Agent 


as low cost _J.S. COTHRAN 


~ operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


The ‘Yarn Conditioning Machine 


Charlotte, N. C. 


‘The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 
BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY 
PHILADELPHIA «H. G. MAYER, CHARLOTTE, N. 


REPRESENTATIVE 


LAHUE NEVER-SLIP STEEL LUG STRAPS 


: SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO DRAPER LOOMS | 
PRACTICAL EFFICIENT ECONOMICAL 
M. LAHUE @ COMPANY 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Py 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Pocket Size—Price $1.00 CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| wi specialty of equipping new mills 
T HE “STANDARD” 3 | ; WE MANUFACTURE 


oP || Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness, 
BALING PRESS Belting. 


Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
FOR | - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


COTTON MILLS || A. KLIPSTEIN & eae 


644 Greenwich St., NEW YORK CITY 


| (Established 1872) 
AS MADE BY Southern Office: Commercial Nat. Bank Bldg, Charlotte. N.C. 


CHEMICALS, COLORS, DYE STUFFS, SIZING, BLEACHING and | 


Im f Ciba and Ci te Il Col 
iporters of Ciba and Cibanon Fast Vat Dyes and all Colors made by the | 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
| N BALSE, SWITZERLAND 
No. 104 West WATER ST. — 


SYRACDSE, N. Y. 


THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
SEND FOR CATALOG Charlotte, N. C. 


The South’s Leading Textile Journal 


We carry a full line of general supplies and make a | 
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